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This distinguished author and lecturer feels that inadequate teaching 
on marriage is a serious flaw in irish religicus education 


Let Us Tell the Truth 
About Marriage 


ALICE CURTAYNE 


gb have been three notable 
newspaper controversies in 

recent times which throw a 
spotlight on Catholicism in Irish 
family life. 

The first arose out of a book 
called The Vanishing Irish, pub- 
lished in America. Its general theme 
was that the Irish as a race are fac- 
. Ing extinction and it centred mostly 
around the marriage question. - 

The second excitement broke out 
when lapsed Catholics among Irish 
emigrants to Britain assumed such 
serious proportions that the English 
hierarchy had to take action. 

The third discussion is going on 
today and is on the allied theme of 
emigration. 


Where it is good, Irish Catholic 
family life is among the best things 
that Christianity has to offer. But a 
mood of self-complacency is not to 
be encouraged. It is impossible to 
shrug off three arguments so widely 
publicised. Something is wrong. Let 
us try to find out what that is. 

Education has to bear the brunt 
of the responsibility. There are 
three flaws in Irish religious educa- 
tion :— 

(1) A lack of balance which 
stresses devotion rather than 
dottrine; 

(2) a tendency, tacit or explicit, 
to depreciate manual work; 

(3) the teaching on marriage is 
particularly inadequate because it 
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is rarely, if ever, presented to the 

unmarried as a spiritual fulfil- 

ment. 

The results of these defects may 
be observed everywhere in Irish 
Catholic life, wherein the main 
weakness is mistaking devotion for 
imitation. 


Devotion rather than 
Doctrine is stressed in 
Education 
The state of the Irish in Britain 

gives an unpleasing reflection of 

Catholic education and family life in 

this country. What has gone wrong 

among those emigrants? 

Irish-born and English priests in 
England gave their views in The 
Furrow, a magazine edited in May- 
nooth. The articles contained three 
deplorable admissions : 

One was the number of Irish 
cadgers who call at English presby- 
teries, ostensibly begging in order 
to put together their fare back to 
Ireland; second, the fact that in the 
lodging-houses where the no-goods 
of this kind congregate, not even § 
per cent. attend Sunday Mass; 
third, the number of Irish girls 
among the professional prostitutes 
in English cities. 

Most of the emigrants showed 
that their practice of the Faith was 
more habit than conviction. Religion 
by habit cannot stand up to 

The writers also said that the 
products of Irish secondary schools 
—professional men, nurses, higher 
grade office workers—remain 95 per 
cent. faithful. It is among the lowest 
grade workers that most lapses 
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LICE CURTAYNE (Mrs. 
Stephen Rynne) was educa- 
ted in Ireland and England and 
lived for three years in Italy 
where she had an opportunity 
to study Dante and St. Catherine 
at first hand. 

After her marriage to Stephen 
Rynne (who some years pre- 
viously had acquired a typical 
landiord’s fortress and had en- 
thusiastically converted an 
estate into a mixed farm) she 
discovered her husband’s journals 
recording this venture and per- 
suaded him to turn them into 
a book—his “Green Fields” 
being the result. 

These farmer writers have 
four children ranging from 
thirteen to twenty years. On 
her first lecture tour (1953), in 
the U.S., Miss Curtayne travelled 
as far west as Colorado. In 1955 
she made it a coast-to-coast 


tour. 

Her published works include 
“St. Catherine of Siena”, “A 
Recall to Dante”, “ House of 
Cards”, “St. Anthony of Padua”, 
“St. Brigid of Ireland”, “ Sars- 
field”, “Borne on the Wind”, 
“Lough Derg”, “ The Trial of 
Oliver Plunket” and “ Twenty 
Tales of trish Saints”. 


occur. It is the primary school 
children who are the most neglected. 
The lapses are attributed to 
weakness of character. I would make 
a plea for less compulsion where 
religion is concerned, so as to build 
up inner control at an early age. 
Those who are coping with the 
problem in England refer us back 
to our schools :— 
“ More might be done to de- 
velop in youngsters the ‘ sturdy’ 
virtues: the sense of integrity, 
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par and personal honour, 
yalty to friends and to duty; the 
scorn of the cowardly lie and the 
mean theft; respect for law as the 
upholding of what a man owes 
another in virtue of his neigh- 

bour’s dignity as a man, a 

Christian and a citizen.” 

This is the comment of an 
English priest, Father Edward 
Holloway. Others concur by saying 
that the only radical cure is to con- 
centrate on a spiritual improvement 
at home. 


The Tendency in Education 
to Depreciate Manual 
Work 
This is not a Christian attitude, 

yet the tendency is found every- 

where in Irish schools. The result 
may be seen in Irish homes. Seamus 
and Maureen are home from college. 

It is all right for them to pour out 

their honest sweat at tennis, but 

hardly at digging the garden, or 
doing the house chores. 

The amount of idleness that is 
tolerated and even encouraged 
among” children during the long 
school holidays is vitiating to 
Christian living, not to themselves 
only, but to everyone around them 
who has to carry on the work. 

To combat this tacit depreciation 
of physical labour in education I 
would restore it to the schools. 
Every educational establishment 
from primary schools to colleges 
could be made self-sufficient in the 
matter of work. It need weigh on 
noone if it were intelligently dis- 
tributed. 

In America, many students go 


right through college on what they 
call service contracts, the earn-as- 
you-learn system. Not only is work 
accepted as payment for tuition, but 
the whole attitude to work is much 
healthier than it is here. Students 
whose parents could well afford to 
pay for them make a scramble for 
the jobs too as a point of honour. 

Moreover, to learn how an insti- 
tution is run, from doing telephone 
service to distributing the laundry, 
has educational value in itself. 


The Teaching on Marriage 

is inadequate 

There is an unfortunate tendency 
to depreciate the married state in 
religious teaching. Here is a state- 
ment of doctrine from the first page 
of a once popular C.T.S. pamphlet 
on marriage. I am happy to say that 
I think this publication is now out 
of print: — 

“We have all a vocation from 
God to a state of life and this He 
means us to attend to, and for it 
He has given us special graces. 
This call is (1) to religious life, 
(2) to unmarried life in the world, 
or (3) to married life. The first 
is of course the most exalted, for 
the religious is the spouse of Jesus 
Christ Himself. Next in dignity is 
unmarried life in the world. This 
we know from God’s repeated 
words in Holy Scriptures, notably 
I Cor. vii, and the Apocalypse, 
where a special crown is promised 
to Virgins, both men and women. 
They are the special courtiers of 
Our Lord in heaven, ‘ the first 
fruits to God and to Our Lord ’. 
The excellence of unmarried life 
in the world we also know from 


the Church’s teaching, and indeed 
the instinctive teaching of nature. 
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possessiveness which is 


and greedy 
Last in ity comes the call to most unchristian. There is a way 


married life; yet, while lowest in 


I don’t care for this statement of 
the doctrine. It needs great clarifica- 
tion, especially the sentence: “ The 
excellence of unmarried life in the 
world we also know from the 
Church’s teaching, and indeed the 
instinctive teaching of nature.” 

No spiritual merit attaches to 
~—_ ife in the world unless it is 

icated. I need hardly say that I 
don’t mean persons who make a 
private vow of virginity while decid- 
ing to remain in the world. I’m 
talking about the ordinary man in 
the street, yourself and myself. 

us, there is no spiritual 
merit in remaining single, especially 
when this condition is a result of 
wrong thinking, has not even been 
determined beforehand, and is often 
— unwillingly. 
over Ireland there are good 
homes, set in broad acres, capable 
of supporting a large, vigorous 
family, yet such homes are inhabited 
by ageing spinsters and bachelor 
thers, sometimes, three, four, 
five in number, who have never 
married. 

In the case of the woman, there 
is nearly always an excuse. Accord- 
ing to social convention, she had to 
wait to be asked. But how many 
women can be said to be blameless 
in conscience for their unfulfilment? 


Where property, especially land is 


property-proud that they are a kind 
of class of untouchables. 

As for the men, there is hardly an 
Irish group without its philanderer, 
fond of proclaiming that he cannot 
take responsibility. There is some- 

wrong with the education that 
produces these types. 

This “lowest in dignity” and 
“ last in dignity ” is a motet which 
all too often re-echoes in the schools. 
Instead of throwing a cloak of 
silence over it, or teaching it in an 
evasive and gloomy manner, I want 
religious educators to come all out 
about the real splendour of the 
Sacrament, the Great Sacrament. 

There are only two vocations in 
life which are entered through a 
sacrament: the priesthood and mar- 
riage. 

Religious education on marriage 
is incomplete. The pulpit does not 
magnificently make up for what is 
lacking. We all know the doctrinal 
sermon on marriage, the dryly 
rational one; and again we all know 
the emotional one on the sixth com- 
mandment, fulminations against the 
ihe, of company-keeping and the 


teaching tends to be 
e..1 ed, as perhaps already well 
known; but is it r ly well known? 


Certain items of the good news re- 
ceive the rarest mention: such as 
that the sex appetite can be happily 
directed to peaceful fulfilment in 
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Ladies, Take a Bow 
HAVE you a superior husband or boy friend? Do you play 
the role of the dumb girl friend or wife? If you have— 
or do—then you are both living a lie. 
Statistics show that women are more intelligent than 
men. The theory that.a woman’s brain stops growing at 


eighteen is a myth. 


What happens is that the man goes on acquiring exper- 
ience. The woman turns to domestic interests, But the 
woman remains the intellectual. Her brain is larger and 
fewer women than men go insane. 


marriage; or purity as an aspect of 
complete manhood, or w 
holiness of Christian 

I don’t know why there is such 
reserve in teaching marriage as a 
spiritual fulfilment in the schools. 
Surely it is suggested by St. Paul 
when he likened it to the union be- 
tween Christ and His Church. 

This discussion of what is de- 
ficient in our religious education 
brings me to my final point, which 
is: that the main weakness in Irish 
Catholic ‘life is mistaking devotion 
for imitation. 

As a people we are devout. The 
exterior expression of religion suits 
our temperament. We have a ten- 
dency to make devotion into a way 
of life. Pilgrimage as a manifestation 
of devotion is popular in Ireland. 
We really enjoy setting off for some 
holy place, in train-loads, or bus- 
loads, singing hymns and saying 
rosaries. 

But sometimes we confuse the 
mu ying, even m asting, 

wih de’ Glee itself, the living 


Christianity. It is i 
when devotions of this kind are 
practised side by side with consis- 
tent failure in some point of 
Christian living. 

It was at Lough Derg that an in- 
stance of this came to my notice. I 
was attracted to one of the pilgrims, 
a young woman, by her concentra- 
tion. She was doing the Stations 
with such grace and dignity, with- 
out distractions or weariness. 

We became acquainted and she 
told me her story. She was in the 
early thirties, the mother of five 
children. The previous year she had 
done the pilgrimage with her hus- 
band. In the interval they had been 
swamped in trouble. He had failed 
in business and now he had emi- 
grated; their real home life was 
ended; she had had to go back to 
a job in which she had been trained 
before marriage and by this means 
she was supporting the children. 

I thought the saddest part of the 
story was the children’s loss of their 
— and the break-up of a family 


ae She was clearly disappointed in 


—Irish News. 


my comments. “It was my money, 
my fortune, that set him up in busi- 
ness. The money has gone; he will 
have to replace it.” 

I was supposed to agree with her 
in bemoaning the loss of the money 
and pitying her. All this man had 
done was fail in business; he had 
no vices: no drink, no gambling, 
no infidelity. 

When I asked her had the 
children missed their father, her 
face froze. “I had an awful time 
about that. The eldest cried for 
weeks on end. Now I never allow 
them to mention his name. That is 
the only way to get them over it.” 

I framed another of the questions 
I should not have asked: After 
twelve years of family life, how did 
he adapt himself to bachelor life in 
digs again? 

She shrugged with the same in- 
difference: “I don’t know. I sup- 
pose he has to get used to it.” 

The conversation was at this 
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point, mercifully perhaps, inter- 
rupted by the Benediction bell. As 
we moved into the church she 
turned to me and, in a last desperate 
effort to penetrate my obtuseness, 
she almost hissed: “ Don’t you see, 
it was my money he lost. He has 
to get money.” 

Everything I have said is really 
contained in that story. This is the 
result of religious education which 
stresses devotion at the occasional 
expense of doctrine. Here was some- 
one mistaking pleasant religious 
feelings for that much more difficult 
enterprise, applied Christianity. Here 
is another aspect of insufficient 
teaching on marriage and a really 
awful confusion of values. 

In Ireland we have so much on 
which to draw that our failure is 
inexcusable. Within us and deep 
down in us are still the reserves of 
Celtic spirituality, powerful enough 
to restore all of us to our forgotten 
identity. 


struggle of today is not altogether for tomorrow; it is for 

a vast future also. Every day is a gift I receive from heaven; 
let me enjoy today that which it bestows upon me. It belongs 
not more to the young than me; and tomorrow belongs to no 


For a Vast Future 


one. 


Today is given us by Him to whom belongs days—we have 
the power to use it as we please; we are responsible for its 
proper use; how important that we do the proper work of 


today in the sphere of today. 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


QE advantage of a detached garage is that it forces people to 


take a short walk. 
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A Canadian’s view of Northern ireland 


Last Outpost of the 
Western Male! 


DR. JOHN 


HEN I, an ordinary Canadian 

male, married, with two 

i , came to Northern 

Ireland for several weeks, I was 

struck by a surprising fact: this 

small territory is the Western male’s 
last preserve. 

Here, though married, he can live 
a life of sturdy independence, his 
every need looked after, and his 
— provided for by a dutiful 

e. 

I first noticed ing strange 
about the early morning habits of 
these people. Although not an carly 
riser myself, I discovered that it is 
the housewife who is up and about 
first of all in the morning. 

When the man of the house 
descends to the dining-room, he 
finds a bright fire blazing on the 
hearth and breakfast hot and read 
on the table. No early struggle wi 
the furnace for him, and no lonely 
breakfasts in the kitchen, as he tries 
to cook an egg, boil coffee and burn 
toast all at once! 

When he returns from a hard 
day’s work, his hot meal is again 
ready on the table, timed for his 
entrance into the house, After 
dinner, he need not worry about the 
dishes. He can go straight to the 
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garden, if the weather is fine, and 
work there to his heart’s content. 
If it is cold and wet, there are 
his slippers by the fire, his pipe and 
tobacco. The dishes are washed, 
the children put to bed with a 
minimum of fuss, and his wife 
appears a little later by the fire, 
ready to darn socks and listen to the 
day’s news with a ready and patient 


smile. 

In my Canadian innocence, I 
once offered to help with the dishes. 
There was a pause as amazement 
filled the faces of those present. 
Then my hostess led me carefully 
to the sitting-room, placed me in a 
comfortable chair before the fire, 
and ordered me to enjoy my pipe. 

I noticed that the men who were 
present were just a little cool to- 
wards me after this incident: 
obviously I was a traitor to their 


sex. 

Should the Ulsterman have a 
holiday, he can work in his garden 
or bask in the sun, and his only 
interruptions will be at meal times. 

How does he do it? So far as I 
can gather, it is not by any crude 
method such as wife-beating. He is 
not a tyrant in his home. But he 
does hint now and then that he 


* 
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to. 
For example, I have heard one 
good woman say to another in a 
— “I must get home now to 

his dinner. You know what 
he’s like if it’s not ready on time.” 
One woman need only say a word 
about him to another, and the un- 


is complete. 

Do the womenfolk grumble about 
their sad state? No—they seem to 
like it. They move about their 
homes smiling and happy, as if in 
love with life. For a Canadian, it 
was a revelation! 

It is sad to relate that this fine 
way of life is in danger of coming 
to an end. So many North of Ireland 
people have emigrated to Canada in 
recent years that already there is a 
constant flow of travellers coming 
back home to visit relatives. 

What do the wives gossip about 
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As yet, the North of Ireland man 
is scarcely aware of this insidious 
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_Unsure of Himself 


SWEARING, psychiatrists now agree, indicates odd quirks in a 


man, including: 


(1) That he’s unsure of himself and wants to demonstrate 


his masculinity. 


(2) That he thinks the world is against him and wants to . 
show he’s a tough hero who can take it. 

Habitual cursing, they find, stems from a great feeling of 
inferiority and may indicate a certain amount of emotional 


adolescence. 


TAX inspector has been made a handsome presentation on 
his retirement by the inhabitants of a town in the Midlands. 
They don’t seem to realise. that another one will be sent 


down in his place. 


4 
iba could take strong measures if he had in back kitchens and in the shops, 
sa5 wherever they are safe from the 
men? The women from overseas 
| 4 describe the life of ease they live in 
mt! the new land, and sow seeds of re- 
bellion in the contented homes of 
Ulster. 
i fe They tell of lying abed in the 
Up a morning while their husbands get 
bh a fast for the family. They describe 
Hae day’s work 
oot picking up an order of groceries in 
) school party, and calling for their 
wat wives at the golf club. They tell of 
eS husbands busy with dishes, bathing 
the children, and putting them to 
bed. 
only in preventi visits of rela- 
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Accuracy is greater than the truth, because 
is truth told in its entirety 


Lynn Doyle’s Advice 
to a Young Man 


JACK LOUDAN 
SAT talking to Lynn Doyle about is the best record we have of life 
his boyhood years in Ulster and in this part of the Irish countryside 
life in general. during the last years of the 19th 
“Tl soon be seventy-eight,” he century. 
said, “and I’ve seen life from a Those were the days when a 
good many angles. But there’s one ploughman got {9 a year and when 


thing I learnt in my youth that has 
stayed with me through the years. If 
I was going to give my best advice 
toa g man starting out in the 
world, Td tell him to be accurate. 
And if you think that over, you'll 
understand that accuracy is more 
important than the truth.” 

My first reaction to this piece of 
advice was that it was something 
only to be expected from a man who 
had worked in banks for many years. 

But I came to see that the advan- 
tage of accuracy over truth applies 
not only to the use of money but to 
art po | understanding and all our 
relations with our fellow men. 
Accuracy is greater than the truth 
because it is truth told in its entirety. 

Lynn Doyle’s relations with his 
fellow men began many years ago. 
He was born near Downpatrick in 
1878. He lived as a boy on his 
uncle’s farm. 

His book, An Ulster Childhood, 
written about these formative years, 
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a servant girl was considered well 

id if she was given her board and 
odging, some clothes and {1 at 
Christmas. 

The staple food was potatoes and 
buttermilk, home-made farls and 
porridge, with bacon and salt her- 
rings as an occasional luxury. 
Chicken was reserved only for the 
higher orders. 

Lynn Doyle tells a good story of 
a tramp who called at the farm one 
day. Much to his amazement he 
was given some cold chicken. 

He did not begin to eat until he 
was alone in the kitchen with the 
servant girl. Then he whispered to 
her cautiously: “ Tell me the truth, 
Biddy; what ag to this hen?” 

A visit to Belfast for many people 
in those days was the event of a life- 
time and the privileged few who 
had seen the new moving pictures 
were looked at with envy and 


The most popular suthor in the 
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Ulster countryside during Lynn 
Doyle’s youth was Robert Burns. 
The servant man on the farm knew 
by heart The Cottar’s Saturday 
ight. He was greatly upset when 
it was pointed out to him that this 
was based on an older work, 
he Farmer’s Ingle, by another 
Scots poet, Robert Ferguson. 

But his faith was still unshaken. 
“ Rabbie Burns will do for me,” he 
said. “ Rich or poor, drunk or sober, 
there’s always something in him to 
suit everybody. He'll last me out 
my time.” 

Apart from the works of Burns, 
the only reading available in Lynn 
Doyle’s home was Josephus’s The 
Wars of the Jews, Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire and 
Froissart’s Battle of Otterburne— 
not, one would imagine, the ideal 
material for a future humorist. 

It was not, however, the reading 
so much as the accurate observation 
of character and the remembrance of 
homely wisdom heard around the 
farmhouse fire that induced the 
future author to begin writing soon 
after he became a bank clerk at the 
age of sixteen. 

The first story was sent to a 


a joke, of Lynn C. Doyle 
Oil). 


husband right away. 
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NiGut conceals a world, but reveals a universe. 
is what keeps a new bride from reforming her 


The story was accepted, more 
were written and published, the 
“C” was dropped from the nom- 
de-plume and Lynn Doyle became 
known to thousands of readers 
throughout the English-speaking 
world. Before long tales of wee Mr. 
Anthony, the solicitor, Pat Murphy, 
Big Bill Lenaghan and Ballygullion 
appeared in book form. 

By this time Lynn Doyle had been 
transferred to Belfast, at a period 
when Rutherford Mayne, Louis 
Purcell and the Morrow brothers 
had launched the Ulster Literary 
Theatre. He wrote for them three 
popular plays, Love and Land, 
Turncoats and The Lilac Ribbon, 
which are still being played by 
amateur societies in every part of 
Ireland. 


Today, there is nothing Lynn 
Doyle likes better than a visit to 
his native Ulster, to talk over old 
times with the few old friends left 
and to join in conversation with the 
many new ones he has made among 
the younger writers and actors of 
Belfast. 

His sense of humour is as keen 
a ever. But behind the twinkling 

there is always 
thought. Don’t forget tIt 
you,” he said, as I saw him off. 

Try always to be accurate. Accur- 
acy is more important than the 
truth.” 
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magazine—not under the author’s 
ies own name, Leslie Montgomery, but 
with the nom-de-plume, adapted as 


In Florida 
there is even a “ drive-in” church ! 


Soft Living on Wheels 
in the U.S. 


JAMES MORRIS 


I; is an old joke that the 
Americans are soon going to lose 

the use of their legs, and 
eventually have them reduced to 
vestigial remnants, like the feet of 
whales; but it is true that few 
Americans will walk anywhere if 
they can help it, either for practical 
purposes or for pleasure. 

You can do your banking from 
your car, without leaving the driving 
seat, by choosing a bank with a 
“ curbside teller.” You can post your 
letters in postboxes that protrude to 
the level of your car window. You 
can watch a film from your car in a 
“ drive-in ” cinema. 

At innumerable restaurants wait- 
resses will hitch trays to the car 
door, so that you can eat without 
moving. In Florida there is even a 
“ drive-in” church, where two or 
three may gather together sitting in 
their Chevrolets. 

There is no more characteristic 
gesture of American life than the 
casual rolling-down of a car window 
and the emergence of a hand, to 
grasp a hot-dog or a theatre ticket, 
a pound of apples or an evening 
paper, a cheque-book or a bottle of 
cider from a roadside stall. 


Cendensed from Coast to Coast. 


Imagine yourself as a travelling 
motorist in America. Setting off in 
the morning (let us say) you pull in 
to a petrol station for a tank of 
petrol. “ Regular?” says the atten- 
dant, meaning the cheaper kind; and 
the answer he gets depends upon 
the locality. In New Jersey, where 
so much oil is refined, petrol is likely 
to be cheap. In Colorado, on the 
other hand, it can be nearly twice as 

ive. 

If you are lucky, you may pass 
through a region which is enjoying 
a price war, and find yourself faced 
with a succession of scrawled black- 
boards, each offering petrol at more 
ludicrously inadequate rates, until 
you may fill your tank practically for 
nothing. 

“Okay,” says the attendant, 
wiping his hands to receive the 
money; but in the meantime he has 
not only delivered the 1; he has 
checked the oil the tyres, 
cleaned the windscreen, filled the 
radiator, inspected the batteries. If 
it is desert country, he has topped 
up the carry slung 


over your front per. 
If you needed he has pro- 
duced them free from the office. He 
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THERE are many odd things to see on the passing cars. Some 
people invent slogans of their own. “ Official Car”, says a 
pompous plate, aping the senatorial manner, and adds in smaller 


print: “Ratepayer”. Another 


lar one, during my stay in 


America, was: “Don’t Blame Me! | voted Democratic!” 

Often motorists buy stickers to record the States and “ scenic 
wonders” they have visited, and their rear windows are a gaudy 
mess of coloured posters, with reproductions of decorative hanging 
bridges, Puritans, geysers, bears, country houses, the Capitol, 


indians, caves, and rhymes like: 


“ The call of the wild is not out of date 
It comes from Montana, the Treasure State; 
The automobile is the golden key 
That opens the West to you and me.” 


—James Morris. 


the children through 
The road is likely to be smooth 
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In any small town en route you 
may buy an excellent cup of coffee; 
but be careful how you park the car. 
It is generally illegal to cross the 
road and park the car on the other 
side in the direction you are travel- 


Once you have found a place you 
must have a nickel or a dime for the 
parking meter; put the coin in the 
slot, and the machine records how 
long you have been standing there. 
If you overstay the limit a red flag 
will show, and the chances are that 
a slowly wandering policeman will 
happen by, and pause to examine 
the evidence, and then will take the 
number of your car in triplicate, and 
affix a notice to your windscreen 
instructing you to pay a smail fine 
by such-and-such a time. 

It is a painless process, for you 
need not appear in court; indeed in 
some places you can pay the fine 
there and then, by wrapping your 
dollar in your police ticket, and 
depositing it in a box conveniently 
affixed to a neighbouring lamppost. 

The parking meter relieves police- 
men of unnecessary duties, involves 
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. a may have given your small son a 
aa the stock he carries in 
e expects no tip, but 
dard American smile, 
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| limited to fifty miles an hour. 
2 If you go too fast, you may be 
ei stopped by the traditional speed cop, 
eit | with his howling sirens and tren- 
et chant manner, and given a little 
yellow ticket. 
a It is more likely nowadays that 
you will be intercepted by radar. 
“Watch "your speai! Checked by 
9) a your s ecked by 
i d radar!”—and your progress will be 
up by instruments mounted 
i | ibly recording your speed and 
bl 
| ape y photographing your num- 
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the minimum of paper-work and 
administration, and makes it easy for 
the motorist to comply with the law 
and have his coffee too. 

Most of the big American roads 
are most skilfully signed. Large 
notices suggest the safe speeds for 
corners, and if you test them you 
will find that they are exactly right 
for the average American car, so 
powerful on the straight, so lumpish 
on the corners; go slower than they 
suggest, and you will be wasting 
time, go faster and you will feel the 
car heel over, and hear the tyres 
scream disconcertingly. 

If there is a dangerous curve, or 
an obstacle, huge boards scream at 
you with bright colours or chequered 
patterns, not singly or in pairs, but 
in long rows, for several hundred 
yards, so that you can hardly escape 
their impact. 

If you are colour-blind, you may 
have difficulty with the traffic lights, 
for you cannot rely on the relative 
positions of the colours. Sometimes 
the red light is at the top, some- 
times at the bottom; sometimes it is 
not red at all; sometimes there is no 
amber light. Whatever the system, 
there will soon be a riotous hooting 
of horns behind if you fail to move 
when you may. 

Presently it is time for lunch, and 
yeu may care to try a drive-in 
restaurant. Steering warily into a 
kind of covered stall, you blow your 
horn, and soon there emerges from 
the central building a waitress. She 


is likely to be plain, but heavily 
prepared. Her heels are high, her 
skirts a little short, her nylons ex- 
cellent, her manner experienced. 
She takes your order, and soon 


reappears with the food, on a metal 
tray which fits neatly on the door. 
Milk in a carton (let us say); ham 
and eggs on a horrid disposable 
plate, which makes the ham taste 
insidiously of cardboard; bread auto- 
matically sliced; coffee in a card- 
board cup; lump sugar wrapped in 
hygienic paper. 

If you want a dessert, there are 
many ice-creams on the menu, and 
always several varieties of pie; the 
fruit pie is a national dish, and pie 
a la mode (meaning pie with ice- 
cream) is a universal favourite. 

When you want to pay the bill, 
blow your horn again, and soon the 
waitress will be with you once more, 
smiling prettily, and ining the 
tip without much bashfulness as she 
takes the tray back to the kitchen. 

When the dusk comes down you 
may like to relax at a drive-in 
cinema. If you are near a town in 
southern California you are sure to 
come across one—a big stadium 
with a high wall, overshadowed by 
the screen, with the gigantic silent 
figures of the actors easily visible 
from the road. 

You buy your ticket without 
leaving the car, and manocuvre your 
way into a convenient position. On 
posts dotted around the arena are 
loudspeakers attached to wires; reach 
out of the window for one of these, 
place it on the seat beside you, and 
there you are, 

At first it may seem a little queer 
having the voice beside you and the 
figure far away on the screen; but 
you will soon get used to it, mentally 
arranging (according to your tem- 
perament) either that Miss Monroe 
is really in the car with you, or that 
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Mr. Frankie Lane’s vo':> is up there 
with his larynx. 

It is a wonderful way to see a 
film, for if you are really bored you 
can go to sleep in the back seat, 
leaving your wife to endure its 
banalities; and from time to time, in 
the best drive-ins, somebody comes 
round with a tray of refreshments, 
and knocks politely on your window. 
You can take your dinner with you, 
if you like, and eat sausages while 
the cowboy gets his man. Moreover, 
you can talk when you please, and 
put your feet up, and wear the most 
wildly extravagant of hats without 
being hissed at from the row behind. 

Finally, you decide to put up for 
the night. Just beyond the drive-in 
cinema, towards the centre of the 
town, you will find the motels. 
There are rows of them, each with 
its neon sign, its oddities of archi- 
tecture or decoration, its illuminated 
notice announcing a vacancy. 

Some are long terraces; some are a 
series of huts, like bathing cabins. 
Some, veering towards the preten- 
tious, and going in for swimming- 
pools and television, are liable to be 
expensive; others, patently frequen- 
ted by cockroaches and secret lovers, 
are certain to be cheap. 

You take your choice, register at 
a little office, and drive to your own 
front door. There is no service (and 
no tipping), and you may have to 
walk down the road for a meal. But 
your room is probably clean and 
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comfortable, if not luxurious, and 
your car is parked freely and con- 
veniently directly outside your 
window. 

There will certainly be a shower, 
and ey a bath. If it is a good 
motel, all kinds of small attentions 
will be paid you. The evening news- 
paper will be provided, and a small 
library placed beside your bed. 

There will be a new pair of bed- 
room slippers, made of a thick 
paper-like substance, and an unused 
fabric device for cleaning your shoes. 
Coat-hangers without number hang 
in the wardrobe. There is a radio, 
and perhaps a television set. Nests 
of plastic cups are in the bathroom, 
and cakes of soap in healthful 
packaging. The tumblers may be 
enshrouded in cellophane. 

Some motels provide coffce for the 
early morning. It comes in powder 
form in a little cardboard cup, 
together with milk powder, sugar, 
and a cardboard spoon; and in the 
morning, in the cruel dawn, you 
have only to add hot water to this 
mixture (from the tap) to have a 
peculiarly repulsive and effective 
beverage. 

So you sink into your soft, 
squashy bed, while the night traffic 
roars by; and in the morning, so 
gentle is the civilisation of the auto- 
mobile, you need only walk a pace 
or two across the carpeted floor 
before you can sink refreshed into 


the welcoming driving seat. 


ITICISM is a universal plague none can escape—even by 
saying nothing, doing nothing, or being nothing. 
: The art of saying “nice doggie” until you can 


find a rock. 
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The success story of 
Paddy the Cope 


Local Boy Makes Good 
—At Home 


CAHIR 


HE question is often asked 

made the 
Cope made 
Paddy. From a beginning of a few 
shillings, collectively owned, and a 
tiny house of two apartments in a 
bog the Templecrone Co-operative 
Society has become the biggest re- 
tail business in West q 

It is the story of Paddy 
Gallagher’s early days in Cleendra, 
near Dungloe, that draws us closest 
to this remarkably candid man. He 
was the second oldest of a family 
of nine, living in a house which he 
describes as “like the other 
Cleendra houses: one room, 
thatched with straw, a small win- 
dow of one pane.” They owned a 
cow and grew potatoes, oats and 
cabbage. 

When Paddy was about seven 
years old he went to Roshine 
school. “ School helped to make me 
handy, for Micky Neddy, our 
schoolmaster, encouraged us all to 
handle ourselves and often showed 
us how men should really box.” 

At the age of ten Paddy was one 
= a crowd of boys who. tramped 

the thirty-seven miles to Ballybofey 
and continued by train to the hir- 
ing fair at Strabane. 


HEALY 


“TI think I see my mother,” he 
writes, “as she handed me my four 
shillings for the journey. She was 
crying. She kissed me again and 
again. It was in Irish she spoke and 
this is the sense of what she said, 
‘Paddy, son, here is four shiliings. 
Two shillings will take you to the 
fair. If you hire, keep the other two 
shillings till you come home; if you 
don’t hire, it will take you back to 
me. Wherever you go and wherever 
you be, say your prayers night and 
morning and say three Hail Marys 
to the Blessed Virgin and God will 
keep you from the temptation of 
the Devil ’.” 

At the fair, where the farmers of 
North Tyrone and South Derry 
came to hire boys for the half year, 
the lads were directed to walk up 
and down like young colts on show. 
The hirers stood watching in 
groups and picked the strong boys 
first. 


Paddy heard a passing comment 
on himself: “He is wee but the 
neck is good ”, and was then offered 
£2 10s. for the six months. They 
bargained as if it were a stirk that 


he felt he could be a little generous 


Condensed from The Countryman 


TOCAT ROV MARRS aT 


When he had been promised £3 


PADDY THE COPE’S best-selling autobiography, “ My Story ", may 
be 


filmed soon. 


Mr. Michael Powell, the British film producer, came to Dungloe 
shortly after the publication of Mr. Gallagher's book and got an 
option on the film rights. Little was heard since of the project, but 
Mr. John Curran, Letterkenny-born business man, of New Jersey, 
U.S.A., who sponsored the book's publication in America, called to 


see Mr. Powell recently. 


Mr. Powell assured him that “My Story” will be the next on his 


schedule of productions. 


Mr. Gallagher will be on hand to advise the director as to local 


colour and other aspects of the production. 


—Derry Journal. 


with himself. He went to a stall 
and bought a big cake for a half- 
penny, broke it in two and “ stuffed 
one into my pocket and fairly 
laid into the other”. Meeting a 
thimble-and-pea-man, he was so 
sure of the whereabouts of the pea 
that he wagered one of his two 
shillings. He lost, tried again, and 
lost the second too, One of the 
bigger boys, seeing the tears start 
down the poor lad’s face, tackled 
the thimble man and fair shook the 
two bob out of him. 

Jimmie Hill, the master who had 
engaged Paddy, was on horseback, 
and the boy to trot out along 
the Donemanagh road after him. 
About a mile from the town they 
slowed down because the rider 
thought the horse was getting tired. 

“When the master slowed up I 
was not long in slipping off the 
boots. We did not stop until we 
came to a farmhouse a short distance 
from Park, Co. Derry ”—fourteen 
miles at a trot. Lizzie, the mistress, 
= not think byron of the “bargain” 

ft man t home: he 
could not _— 

He had to rise at 5 o’clock to go 
and cut turf at Minniehill. He got a 
ride out but, as with the midwife’s 


jaunt, had to walk the five miles 
back, for they brought a load of 
turf. His only food on _ these 
occasions was a bottle of butter- 
milk and a small scone of flour 
mixed with Indian meal, and he was 
“nearly dead with 

Paddy went back and forth to the 
Tyrone and Derry hirings till he was 
sixteen, when he went off with the 
bigger fellows to Scotland. 

Farm work was followed by brick 
carrying, ten hours a day at three- 
pence halfpenny an hour, and then 
work in the mines. On one of his 
~~ home Paddy married, and 
Sally 


proved a brave wee woman, | 


saving, courageous and with an 
almost blind belief in his judgment. 
They went the next day to Scot- 
land, and Sally returned later so 
that their child might be born 


Paddy followed immediately after 
the event, and he had not been home 
long when he bought a farm and 
“the first plough that ever was in 
the district ”. 

Shortly afterwards a co-operative 
bank was established in Dungloe, 
Paddy on the 
t was run mainly by ts. 
He found that it was possible, 
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LOCAL BOY MAKES GOOD—AT HOME 


through the Irish tural 
Wholesale Society, to get artificial 
manure for 7s. 6d. a bag—almost 
half what the shopkeepers were 
charging; and at the following 
meeting of the committee he pro- 
posed that they should get the 
manures for the farmers through the 
bank. He had been familiar with 
co-operation in Scotland and knew 
how it worked. 

At once the shopkeepers were wu 
in arms, and a section of the small- 
holders and labourers came together 
to form the Templecrone Co-opera- 
tive Society. They soon found they 
were up against a stone wall: they 
could not get goods in either Dublin 
or Derry because of the boycott 
organised against them. 

Eventually the Scottish Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society came to the 
rescue, givi them credit for 
goods and taking eggs in return. 
Later when they got to the length 
of a spinning factory and a knitting 
industry for the girls, the Scottish 
Society opened a market for their 
products too. 

Paddy travelled to Manchester 
and London in search of markets. 
Attending an Aonach at the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Westminster, he got a 
room in a hotel in the district. 

“ The women had hardly a stitch 
on them from their waist up”, he 
recalls. “ My first impression was 
that I was in a bad house and the 
sooner I was out the better. Out I 
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went. I met a policeman and told 
him that I was staying in that hotel 
—pointing to it—and asked him if 
it was all right. ‘ The best hotel in 
London’, he told me.” So he went 
in again and slept soundly that 
night. 

In London he met Erskine 
Childers, who wanted to hear his 
views on Home Rule: Paddy could 
not say that types of his own gom- 
been men would be good governors 
cf Ireland. Then came Mrs. 
Stopford Green, the historian, the 
Hon. Walter Gibson (later Lord 
Ashbourne) and Roger Casement. 

Paddy’s sons help in the manage- 
ment of the Templecrone Co-opera- 
tive Society now. Some of the em- 
—— get more of a wage than 

addy, who is the manager. He is 
a man of affairs, being a member of 
the Commission on Vocational 
Organisation presided over by the 
Bishop of Galway. 

He keeps his independence: “The 
Templecrone Co-operative Society 
never asked for any favour from any 
British or Irish Government and 
never oppressed any of our 
debtors.” It was one of his proud 
days when the auditor told him that 
the . investments exceeded the 
deposits. 

Paddy has a good word for the 
English, but there is a soft spot in 
his heart for the Scots. He believes 
in the people, and the people trust 
him. 


Ou may get to the very top of the ladder, and then find it 
has not been leaning against the right wall. 


on, Willie,’ coaxed his mother. “Say ‘ah-h-h’— 
then the doctor can take his finger out of your mouth.” 


Bright city by the sea 


"Twas Festival Time 
in Bergen 


J. J. OLEARY 


T a friend’s house in Dalkey, I 
A\taia an ex-Commando who had 

raided the Norwegian coast 
during the war that I intended to 
fly from Prestwick to Bergen. He 
said he wondered where near Bergen 
anyone could find a flat open space 
big enough for a modern airport. 

But now Bergen has its airport— 
a little belatedly, for it was opened 
only last year. It is an oasis of 
cheerful cleanliness set in the midst 
of glowering, swarthy hills and 
sombre mountainsides, bordered to 
seaward by splatters of craggy 
islands, which here and there are 
pinpointed startlingly with small 
patches of bright emerald green, a 
white cottage or a red-tiled roof. 

Bergen lies in a dip by the sea. 
It creeps inland along the feet of 
the hills. Its terraces and villas seep 
up its mountainsides. It is as en- 
trancing as Cobh on a fine day, and 
as picturesque as Enniskerry, if you 
can imagine the sea deeply invading 
the Dargle valley. 

In June, at Festival time, Bergen 
is dressed in its best and heavily be- 
flagged with big, bold flags on big, 
bold, white poles, fifty feet high and 
200 feet or more apart. 

A bright city, Bergen: its build- 


ings in snowcrete or dashed in 
light pastel shades, its streets paved 
in light grey roadstone—the en- 
semble catching the sunshine that 
struggles streakily through breaks 
in the scurrying clouds. 

Bergen is bright, too, when the 
pale greyness of the clouds turns 
dark, and such rain as might make 
any town on our Western seaboard 
jealous begins to pitter-patter on 
the pavements. 

At once, with snuggles and 
shuffles, pedestrians don _ their 
waterproofs, in greys and blacks and 
maroons and blues, their plastics of 
golden-yellow, and shoot up their 
umbrellas of many hues, some 
striped and many plain—all adding 
up to an astonishingly colourful pic- 
ture which dissipates the pessimism 
of the rain. 

Everyone in Bergen carries, as a 
matter of routine and of necessity, 
waterproof equipment and an um- 
brella. The legend goes that horses 
—and there is considerable horse- 
drawn traffic—shy when approached 
by anyone without an umbrella, 
either aloft or tucked firmly under- 
neath his arm! 

The Bergen Festival programme 
is on similar lines to Edinburgh and 


Condensed from the Irish Times 
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*TWAS FESTIVAL 


Wexford. It is international. Notable 
visitors this year were a group of 
Russian dancers and the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra. 

But it also has a local and a 
national bias, featuring Edward 
Greig (at whose memorial house 
there is a daily recital), and bring- 
ing home to play parts in the 
Festival Norwegian performers 
working abroad. 

I was heartened to find that the 
Bergen Symphony Orchestra and 
Choir devoted the second part of 
their programme to an oratorio by 
a Bergen composer, David Johan- 
sen, born in 1888, who was present 
at the performance to take his bow. 

The concert hall is modest in 
design and decoration, Simplicity is 
the keynote. It holds (at a guess) 
more than 1,000, and consists of a 
parterre and a gallery, the latter 
being narrow at the sides and deep 
in the middle. 

The Bergen Theatre is the 
equivalent of the Dublin Gaiety, 
but seats (again a guess) less than 
1,000. And one is intrigued to find 
that both the concert hall and the 
theatre have~ underground cloak- 
rooms that run the full size of the 
basements and are closely racked, 
with a peg approximately for every 
member of the audience. There is 
a score or more of attendants—but 
no cloakroom fee. 

I was fortunate to get tickets for 
Jean de France, a comedy by 
Bergen - born Ludwig Holberg 
(1684-1754). The acting was ade- 
quate, but the décor was stupen- 
dously colourful, detailed and 
elaborate. It seemed to me to 
Smother the play and the players. 


TIME IN BERGEN 
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I was disappointed by a recita 
given by a tall young French bari- 
tone with a likeable presence and 
a sweet pleasant voice. The piano 
accompaniment protruded annoy- 
ingly—one has to go abroad to have 
it brought home to one that Lucy 
Donnellys, Vincent O’Briens, 
Arthur Duffs and Kitty O’Cal- 
laghans are scarce in every country. 

In spite of its generous open 
spaces and its fine central park, 
with a pond the size of Merrion 
Square, Bergen is so compact that 
it is hard to visualise where its 
100,000 people work, dwel! and 
sleep. There are no slums, if one 
excludes the section of wooden 
houses in the dock areas, sonie of 
them very quaint, but old and 
tarnished. 

There are no signs of poverty 
and everyone is comfortably clad. 
There is a marked sparsity of 
children and cyclists. And there 
are few old people to be seen—few 
handsome little old ladies in bon- 
nets and few old men with sticks 
and leathery kindly faces. 

Pedestrians predominate in the 
streets. The bus and train services 
seem to be adequate; for there are 
no queues and little overloading. 
Apart from traffic lights at some 
major crossings, the traffic controls 
itself. There are no police on point 
duty or on patrol, except an odd one 
in the late evenings. 

I don’t believe there is a pub in 
Bergen. One can buy soft drinks, 
wines and beers in restaurants, but 
no hard liquor except in bottle 
from a liquor-store. Surprisingly, 
some drunks were noticeable in the 
streets late at night. 
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mo of the Festival period is 
the tival Club. Membership 
costs five shillings. This is a fine, 
three-storied building, centrally 
situated and pretty well crowded in 
the evenings. The ground floor pro- 
vides an information centre and a 
big room for supper and cabaret. 

On the second floor are two 
restaurants, one with music and one 
without, both serving good meals at 
reasonable prices. On the top floor 
are three intercommunicating salons 
with over twenty big tables for drink 
and talk; here the lcnsing laws are 
relaxed for the Fesiival period, and 
whiskey and gin are obtainable. 


While Norwegians jominate, 
one sees a fair sprinkling of other 
nationalities. Some members of the 
Russian Ballet Group drop in after 
their evening show. Some of them 

good English. A couple of 
are women, young and attrac- 
tive, feminine rather than just 
female, a touch of fashion in th-ir 
dress. The men’s trousers are not 
baggy, nor wide-legged like sailors. 

Altogether, these Russians pre- 
sent a striking change from cne’s 
impression of Russian delegates to 
conferences at Geneva. No doubt 
this is an aspect of the Russian 
New Look! 


Memo to Moderns 


MARSHAL Focu, when travelling in America, was told by a 
dinner guest in a western town that there was nothing but 
wind in French politeness. The Marshal retorted: “ There is 
ncthing but wind in a pneumatic tyre, yet it eases the jolts 
along life’s highway wonderfully.” 
Nothing costs less and is valued more than a courteous 


gesture or word... 


Hearts like doors will open with ease 


a splendid mark for music.” 


form.” 


To very, very little keys, 
And don’t forget that two of these 
Are I thank you and If you please. 


—Tuam Herald. 


‘THe beginning of the holiday brought with it Patricia’s latest 
school report, the highlight of which was a mark of 97 per 
cent. for music. “ My word,” said a delighted parent, “ that’s 


“Yes, it is,” said the young lady complacently. “ Sir John 
Barbirolli could only have got three more if he’d been in our 
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Ireland’s Most Amazing 


Show 


Place 


CHARLES ORR 


NE of Ireland’s most remark- 

able show-places is “ Glenlion ” 

—a lovely house and garden on 

a slope of the Hill of Howth, with 

<n views across Dublin 
ay. 

This is the spot that one man, by 
genius and hard work, converted 
from a wilderness of scrubland into 
a place of breath-taking beauty. 

As Professor James Bayley Butler 
showed me over the magnificent 
Roman garden, the house and the 
roof-top garden he explained how 
he had cleared the site, and, from 
various sources, gathered the stone 
for the Roman features—180 tons of 
it. 

In the making of the garden the 
professor had to defeat half-wild 
goats by means of hypnotism. 

“The goats were very trouble- 
some when I was planting trees,” he 
said. “It was very hard to catch 
them unt’l I found a method. I 
would gradually, gently, shoo a 
goat into a corner of the field and 
then attract its attention with my 
hands and eyes and very slowly 
approach it. 

“The animal would stare at me 
and develop a dilemma, and would 
turn as if going to the right when I 


put out my right hand; then it 
would turn to the left, and so on, 
until finally it could not make up 
its mind which way to turn, be- 
, coming hypnotised, and I could then 
walk up and catch it. 

“On one occasion a venerable 
billy-goat with long horns and an 
imposing beard came in, and I 
cornered it in a field. It was looking 
at me with its left eye and could not 
make up its mind whether to charge 
at me or to try and by-pass to the 


“Everything was going nicely 
and I was gradually getting closer 
and closer to the goat when he sud- 
denly turned the right side of his 
face to me: his right eye had been 
blinded, and I lost the hypnotic 
effect, so that he escaped.” 

In the roof-garden the Professor 
has built an artificial moon—it 
sheds diffused moonlight over the 
Roman garden after dark. 

This artificial moon, constructed 
in a miniature Temple of the Moon 
Goddess, is so ingeniously devised 
that it reproduces the phases of the 
natural moon. 

Modelled on the House of the 
Vettii at Pompeii, the Professor’s 
Roman garden contains the flagged 


Condensed from the Sunday Dispatch 


2 
He has 200 trees on his roof-garden . 
—and a floral clock 


ths customary in Roman villas, a 
orum, peristyle or colonnade, an 
atrium or courtyard, and a curia. 

To avoid anachronism, the pro- 
fessor brought the electricity and 
telephone wires into a wood near the 
house, and then himself laid the 
cables underground. 

“ The Electricity Board and Post 
Office people allowed me to lay my 
own cables to get the effect I 
wanted. To get over the problem of 
unsightly radio aerials, I put my 
aerials under the floors—it’s all 
wrong, of course, but it works. 

“In the dining-room I built my 
own fireplace and hammered out the 
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copper surfacing. I also installed cen- 
tral heating.” 

In the kitchen the professor has 
invented racks for draining cups and 
dishes, racks for vegetables, easy- 
clean cupboards. He has lined the 
walls with aluminium. 

His latest ingenious addition to 
“ Glenlion ” is a 13-feet-wide floral 
sundial, which he has just con- 
structed in the roof-garden. 

“Floral clocks were constructed 
in many places, for example at 
Versailles and Edinburgh, but as far 
as I know a floral sundial was never 
built previous to the one on the roof 
of my house at ‘ Glenlion.’ 

“The Roman numerals marking 
the time were made of T-section 
aluminium and the hour shadow 
lines are marked by single rows of 
two-year-old Norway spruce seed- 


* There are some 300 forest trees 
on the roof: these will require to be 
renewed annually, but conifers are 
easily grown from seed. 

“The roof garden also carries 
vertical and horizontal sundials as 
well as a moon-dial, enabling the 
time to be found by the moon’s 
shadow, by corrections for each day 
in the lunar month.” 


P*®4yY to God in the storm—but keep on rowing. 


VETERAN Cork politician had helped a farmer in all kinds 
of ways for thirty years, and then he found that the farmer 


was supporting his opponent. 


“Have you forgotten how I have helped you through the 


years?” asked the politician. 


“T’m not denyin’ your help,” was the answer, “ but what 


have you done for me lately?” 
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This happy family 
yet to know an affivent period. 
n they adopted their fourth child 
were on the verge of bankruptcy 


The Cooneys and 


their Seven 


Adopted Children 


JUNE CALLWOOD 


HE Cooney family from Toronto, 
6 dentist, his wife and their 

seven children, were eating in 
a Detroit hotel when a stranger 
approached their table. The stranger, 
a middle-aged woman, beamed at 
the handsome and _ well-behaved 
youngsters. “ What a fine family!” 
she exclaimed. “And the children 
all look so much alike!” 

Lillian Cooney couldn’t resist. 
“ Thank you,” she murmured, put- 
ting a cookie in her baby’s fist. 
“That’s surprising, since they are 
all adopted.” 

Ever since that moment, the 
Cooneys have been the centre of 
considerable attention. Word of the 
seven adopted children spread 
around the diningroom and to 
Detroit newspapers. They became 
local celebrities, recognised on the 


waiters, head-waiters and bus boys 
that spoiled the entire family 
for normal restaurant service for 
months. The story spread to Toronto 


newspapers, and the family, with 
uneasily smiling parents, posed for 
photographers the day they arrived 
home. 

“There are,” observed Lillian 
Cooney, “a number of special 
problems involved in publicising a 
family of adopted children.” 

The first necessity is that the 
children must not be disturbed by 
anything they read about themselves. 
Another is that certain information, 
such as their ages, must be disguised 
to prevent the tragedy of identifica- 
tion. 

The Cooneys have been married 
for fourteen years, since the week 
when Joseph Cooney graduated from 
the University of Toronto faculty 
of dentistry, and they have yet to 
know an affluent period. In fact, 
when they adopted their fourth child 
they were on the brink of bank- 
ruptcy. They live in an eighty-year- 
old house on the western outski 
of Toronto. Lillian Cooney runs her 
home without any help, except for 
an occasional cleaning woman. 

The Cooneys have come to some 


Condensed from Maclean’s Magazine 
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streets and in department stores. 
Their subsequent entrances in the 
hotel _ caused a flurry of 
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unusual conclusions in the years 
they have spent raising a family. 
They place more importance in a 
child’s "dignity and happiness than 
in the tidiness of his clothes, his 
company, manners or his academic 
flourishes. They regard as villainous 
the couple some people consider 
virtuous—the parents who have set 
high and unshakable standards for 
their children. 

“ Don’t try to create out of people 
or children something they aren’t,” 
warns Joe Cooney. “ Everyone has a 
‘eon sure point and can’t be pushed 

yond it without injury.” 

This is best illustrated in the story 
of a child who was adopted by the 
Cooneys a few years ago. This child 
had been placed first in another 
home where the parents had at- 
— zealously to train a perfect 


After ten months the couple in- 
dignantly returned the child to the 
Children’s Aid. The child, now in 
need of psychiatric treatment to 
overcome his feeling of hopeless- 
ness, was sent to the Cooneys at 
their request. 

“When you’re this small and 
have been made to feel a failure,” 
said the case worker, “ the damage 
goes oa 

The Cooneys warmly received the 
stiffly polite, contained little person 
with the lifeless eyes. The first night 
they were aghast when he undressed 
and folded his clothes impeccably at 
the foot of his bed, set his shoes 
side by side, washed and brushed 
his teeth without being told and 
came downstairs stolidly to kiss a 


succession of strangers good _. 
“Tt broke our hearts,” 


Lillian Cooney. “ The child was like 


‘or months this youngster was 
cold to all the attempts the Cooneys 
made to show their affection. As a 
matter of practice, still maintained, 
the child was never given a task he 
couldn’t do easily. He was never 
te en a dish to carry that he might 
ble, mever given a toy he 
couldn’t master. 
“We couldn’t risk a failure,” ex- 


year 
She picked him up, but he wouldn’t 

to her. She couldn’t learn if 
he had fallen or if he was ill. She 
carried him to a rocking-chair and 
began to rock with him in her arms. 

“ You know what I think was one 
of the most wonderful days of my 
life?” she began talking to him in 
her soft voice. “Well, it was a 
beautiful spring day last year when 
I was sitting here wishing and wish- 
ing that I had a little boy. I wanted 
one so badly, and daddy wanted one 
so badly. Well, this day a car 
stopped down there at the end of 
the sidewalk . 

The child in her arms didn’t stir, 
but Lillian knew by the set of his 
head that he was listening. 

. and a lady got out of the car 
with this beautiful little boy. He was 
so handsome and so wonderful I 
could hardly believe that he was 
coming here. And do you know who 
he was?” 

The child turned his head and 
stared at his mother’s face. 


' plains Joe Cooney. “It would set 

the child back too much.” 

A turning point came when 

Lillian Cooney found the child 

crumpled at the foot of the stairs 
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“ The child was you, my darling. 
That was a happy day for all of us.” 

The little boy went limp and 
closed his eyes. “Tell me that 
again,” he sighed. Lillian went on 
rocking for a long time afterward, 
talking gently. The child had 
to believe, at last, that he could be 
loved. 

The Cooneys had also discovered, 
to their own astonishment, that a 
steady wash of uncritical love is not 
always enough to heal a wounded 
child. 

One baby was adopted after 
several months of institutional care 
in a nursery that was understaffed. 
The nurses had time only to feed 
and change the babies; none could 
be kissed or cuddled. 

The baby who came to the 
Cooneys had reacted by withdraw- 
ing. He refused to try to stand, to 
reach for a toy, to crawl. He sat 
sloppily and turned his head away 
when anyone approached him. 

Weeks and weeks went by. Lillian 
Cooney rocked the baby, sang in 
his ear and kissed his soft neck. 
The baby twisted away and grew 
weaker. 

.“T believe,” the pediatrician re- 
marked one day, “that this baby 
may even die. He isn’t interested in 
living.” 

Lillian and Joe had a conference 
that night after their children were 
in bed, “ We had to admit that our 
system of giving the baby a lot of 
loving had failed. We decided to let 
our children give it a try.” 

The next day Lillian put the 
baby on the floor instead of in the 
playpen. He sat there while his 
older brothers and sisters made coo- 


ing noises at him and offered him 
toys. He turned away. A younger 
child, indignant at the snub, slapped 
him lightly. 

A few minutes later a child run- 
ning across the room accidentally 
bumped into the baby, sending him 
sprawling. The baby began to cry. 
Lillian set him up on his diapered 
bottom and left the room. 

“TI figured that I'd let the child- 
ren do whatever they liked,” ex- 
plained Lillian, “ short of brutality. 
It was a case of life or death.” 

After a few weeks of this therapy, 
the baby made his first move. In the 
interest of survival, he crawled out 
of the way. Shortly afterwards he 
was crawling everywhere, pulling 
himself up to stand, walking around 
the coffee table. He began to eat 
heartily and responded with a shy 
new smile when he was hugged. 

“What did you do?” asked the 
doctor in amazement on the baby’s 
next visit. 

“We didn’t do a thing,” Lillian 
answered. “Our children took care 
of the situation.” ‘ 

The Cooneys are dismayed when 
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‘people meeting them for the first 


time remark, “ Aren’t you wonder- 
ful!” “ That’ s so silly,” Lillian says. 
“People adopt children for selfish 
reasons. They do it for themselves, 
not for the child. Our children have 
no reason to feel grateful to us.” 

The Cooney household is in many 
respects an unusual one. Because 
they are children of a dentist, none 
of the youngsters is permitted much 
candy, soft drinks, gum or popsicles. 
They don’t go to movies, partly be- 
cause Lillian is distressed at the bad 
manners of a theatreful of children. 

They watch television in the hour 
before dinner and again when their 
homework is finished, but they are 
not allowed to watch family come- 
dies which portray either parent as a 
simpleton. 

They receive no allowances; the 
money they earn by such tasks as 
the office laundry (fifteen cents for 
a sheet and five cents for a towel) is 
put away for special purchases such 
as a baseball glove. 

The family searches for entertain- 
ment that can be enjoyed as a unit. 
On week-ends in the autumn they 
drive to a fair in the country, in the 
summer to a beach and in all 
seasons to a monastery farm where 
they are welcome. 

They fish together—“ that is, 
everyone but daddy fishes,” ex- 
plains Joe. “I spend the time un- 


tangling lines and putting worms on 
hooks.” Their summer vacation 
consists of one week in a metropolis, 
such as Detroit or Buffalo, so the 
children can adjust to luxury hotels, 
and one week driving from motel to 
motel in Ontario’s northland, so the 
children can see the country and 
swim every day in a different lake. 

“People say we should take a 
cottage,” Joe adds, “but that’s no 
vacation for Lillian.” 

The family often has a meal ia a 
Toronto restaurant in order to 
acquaint the children with menus 
and other complexities. “It also 
gives me a chance to judge how 
their table manners are progress- 
ing,” Lillian explains. 

Religion is the strong, steady core 
of the household. The children pray 
each morning when they waken; 
their father goes to Mass nearly 
every day of his life. They offer 
grace before every meal and in the 
early evening they all kneel before a 
tiny altar on the stairway landing 
and say their Rosary. They pray 
again at bedtime. 

“We believe in the salvation of 
the soul,” Joe Cooney explains. “We 
must do as good a job of living 
every day as we possibly can. We 
teach love, dignity and respect to 
our children. They must never hurt 
anyone else and they must try to be 
understanding when they are hurt.” 


FORTUNE never helps the man whose courage fails. 


NOISE proves nothing. Often a hen who has merely laid an 
egg cackles as if she had laid an asteroid. 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


Riches 
in a Mountain 
Cabin 


ME WITH ME TO ROSCOMMON TO 

a cabin on the mountains where 
the Dillons live, brothers Michael, 
Lawrence and sister Mary. The turf 
cabin has one small window. Life is 
uncompromising. 

Six months ago the Dillons 
received the kind of news we in our 
different world and our mad, mad 
way are always dreaming about. 

Their cousin Peter Dillon died in 
Australia leaving £250,000. Solicitors 
were seeking the three Dillons of 
Creggs, Roscommon, as his heirs. 

A quarter of a million. To 
Michacl and Lawrence. and sister 
Mary, all up in years, it was more 
than their minds could grasp. 
Around the open smoky fire they dis- 
cussed it with the many people who 
suddenly found occasion to climb 
the mountain road. 

One thing all three agreed on; 
they would have another window in 
the cabin. No thought of leaving 
home, of course. A pump for water 
instead of having to cross the field 
with pails, 

And Paddy the postman could 
have a new bicycle for bringing the 
papers and mail. 

The third solicitor’s letter came 
recently. A mistake had been made. 


Peter Dillon wasn’t a bachelor after 
all but a widower. His sons had come 
forward in Australia. 

When we’d heard the letter read 
out, Michael Dillon poked an ember 
into his blackened stub _ pipe. 
“ Maybe we're the better without it, 
anyway,” he observed. “And what 
we never had, we’ll never miss.” 

—Sunday Graphic. 


Atlantic Crossing 
TO AMERICA GOES MICHAEL 

O’Herlihy, at twenty-seven the 
most brilliant of our Dublin stage 
designers. His brother Dan O’Herlihy 
made the same journey a couple of 
years back, when he left the 
restricted opportunities of the Irish 
theatre for the more facile fame of 
Hollywood. But Michael is making 
the trip the hard way . .. and 
looking forward to it with zest. For 
he will make the crossing in a thirty- 
foot Bermuda-rigged yacht. 

“Of course, I’ve done this sort of 
thing before,” he told me. “I’ve 
been sailing since I was a youngster, 
you know. And in 1950, two other 
fellows and myself took a twelve ton 
cutter on a five months’ trip that 
tracked pretty well over the Medi- 
terranean.” 

Curiously enough, it was in 1950 
that Michael got what he regards as 
his first brvak in the career he had 
chosen, In deference to family 
wishes, he had studied medicine and 
later veterinary surgery, but, as he 
frankly says, had no interest in either 
of them. 

At length, after a period at the 
College of Art and an experimental 
engagement at the Abbey, he con- 
tacted the man he had been hoping 
to reach. “Go home and design me 
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MELODY ON THE TRACKS 
AKING violins is the hobby of Thomas William Moore, station- 


master at Newtownbutler. One of his violins was 
by the conductor of the Colwyn Bay Municipal Orc 


arberreiter. 


layed recently 
tra, Charles 


Mr. Moore has all his life been interested in music and par- 
ticularly in violins. Whike working with the G.N.R. in Clones he 
met the late William Gibson, of the Diamond, who made violins, 
and this inspired him to try his hand. Using fine chisels made from 
the spokes of an old car wheel and home-made planes, he made 
his first violin in 1933 while stationmaster at Bundoran junction. 
The second violin—the one played by Mr. Harberreiter at the 
concert—took Mr. Moore eighteen months to make in his spare 
time. The wood used came from Bavaria and the instrument is 


exquisitely carved and finished. 


Peer Gynt,” said Hilton Edwards. 
And when the young Michael 
returned with his designs, Hilton 
Edwards raised his brows in sur- 
prise. “ We'll call you,” he decided. 

He did, to announce that he was 
appointing the young man second 
assistant to David Clarke, who was 
engaged on the décor of Home for 
Christmas. And when David Clarke 
left, Michael O’Herlihy was offered 
his job. The much discussed pro- 
duction of Richard II was Michael 
O’Herlihy’s first show. And it was 
clear that he had at last found nis 
forte, and his secure place in the 
theatre. That he has maintained it is 
shown by his participation in the 
International Theatre Festival in 
Paris again this year. He is the only 
European scenic designer to have 
been chosen to contribute to it for 
the third successive year. 

His American plans? “I’m going 
into television on the West Coast,” 
he told me. “ They have offered me 
a job as an Assistant Director, and I 
intend to combine it with set 


—Impartial Reporter. 


TOO OOO 


designing. Am I going to stay 
there?” He smiled suddenly. “I 
might!” 

—Good Housekeeping. 


One Family, Five Books 
LITERARY ACHIEVEMENT THAT WILL 
take some beating is being per- 

formed this year by Sir Shane 

Leslie and four of his relatives. 

He, his son Desmond, his daughter 
Anita and his cousins Sir Winston 
Churchill and Clare Sheridan are all 
publishing books. 

Desmond has a psychological novel, 
Hold Back the Night, just out. His 
last book—on flying saucers, in 
which he believes—has sold 250,000. 

Sir Shane follows later with 
Something Biographical, and Anita 
at Christmas with a study of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, to whom her father 
devoted two books sixteen years ago. 

The first volume of Sir Winston’s 
History of the English-Speaking 
Peoples appeared recently. 

—PETERBOROUGH in the Daily 
Telegraph. 
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From Cinema Commission- 
aire to Star 
BOYD, TWENTY-EIGHT-YEAR- 
old Irish-Canadian, as a result of 
his performance in The Man Who 
Never Was, is being besieged with 
offers from the United States. 

Born in Belfast in 1928, Boyd is 
the son of an Irish mother and a 
Canadian father. He began his 
career with the Ulster Theatre 
Group under Joseph Tomelty, and 
remained there two years. He went 
to Canada at the age of eighteen, 
where he joined the summer stock 
companies and did a lot of broad- 
casting before moving to the U.S.A. 

He returned to Ireland at the end 
of 1950 and took part in radio pro- 
ductions. After two years, he felt that 
he should try his luck in Britain. 
Unable to find work either in films 
or the theatre, he took on a variety 
of jobs, including being a cafeteria 
attendant. 

This long period of theatrical un- 
employment culminated in a severe 
illness. He took his guitar and 
played to cinema queues in London’s 
Leicester Square. 

Later he found a job in another 
part of Leicester Square as a cinema 
commissionaire. Michael Redgrave 
spoke to him one day, and with that 
intuition typical of the profession, 
guessed that he was an out-of-luck 
actor. On Redgrave’s introduction, 
Boyd joined the Windsor Repertory 
Company and within a fortnight was 
rehearsing the lead in a play. 

Several months later he joined the 
Arts Council’s Midland Theatre 


Company and played leading réles in 
The River Line, To Dorothy A Son 


and Winter’s Journey. Returning to 
London in 1954, he was cast for 
several small film parts. A screen 
test for London Films in March 1955 
led to a seven-year contract. 

Over 6 ft. tall and well built, Boyd 
has dark wavy hair, Irish- 
Canadian accent, and a strong face 
that can switch from an engaging 
smile to sinister menace. 

—Films and Filming. 


A Young Girl’s Touch 

ARBARA SKELTON, WHOSE FIRST 

novel, A Young Giri’s Touch, has 
been published, is Mrs. Connolly. 
She is in her middle thirties and a 
direct descendant of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. 

In 1950 she married Cyril Connolly 
and has lived since then in Kent, 
where her open Sunbeam Talbot, 
flashing through the meadow-sweet 
round a blind corner, is a familiar 
hazard. 

She has an Abyssinian cat, is an 
expert cook (Provencal style) and her 
slim figure can often be glimpsed, 
lonely and elegant, meditating during 
the luncheon hour in some London 
gallery. Favourite painter Van Gogh, 
favourite reading A Handful of Dust, 
From a View to a Death and The 


Odyssey. 
—Sunday Times. 


Man Who Remembered 
NLIKE MANY OF OUR EMIGRANTS 
who forget their homeland, except 

perhaps on St. Patrick’s Day, 

Charles O, Stanley remembered in a 

practical way. 

The Cappoquin-born business 
genius who in 1929 bought the 
radio business of W. G. Pye Ltd. 
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Cambridge, and built it into one of 
the world’s largest radio and elec- 
tronics manufacturing firms thought 
of his native country and set up an 
Irish branch, one of fifty subsidiary 
companies throughout the world. The 
Irish companies employ 4,250 persons 
and now comes a new development : 
a company — Telecommunications 
Ltd.—with a factory at Finglas, Co. 
Dublin, in which radio telephones 
for Use in agriculture, engineering, 
transport control and delivery ana 
collection services are being made. 

Like the radio factory where 
practically all stages of manufacture 
are carried out, the effort at Finglas 
will not be merely a plant for 
assembly of imported parts. A re- 
search and development laboratory 
and an engineering model shop have 
been incorporated in the factory, and 
new types of radio and electronic 
equipment will be developed under 
the direction of Martin O’Dwyer, a 
graduate of U.C.D. 

Work has already been compieted 
there on single carrier telephone 
equipment, which should play a 
significant part, at home and abroad, 
in providing less expensive additional 
telephone lines linking remote rural 
districts. Another product is a tele- 
phone-answering machine which 
delivers a message when a subscriber 
calls a number and takes a message 
of the same length if required. 

—Cork Examiner. 


Her Big Atom Job 
QNE OF BRITAIN’S ATOM SCIENTISTS 

—Senior Scientific Officer at the 
Atomic Research Station in Harwell 
—is a Clonmel (Co. Tipperary) girl 
—but her mission is peace, not war. 

She is Miss Rose Millet, and she 
is specialising in the application of 
radio-active isotopes to medicine and 
industry. One of her jobs is to train 
the students who come to Harwell 
from all over the world. 

Miss Millet is daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Millet, Ard-na-Greine, 
Clonmel. A pupil of the Presentation 
Convent, she took a brilliant course 
in science at U.C.D. 

Another Irish figure in British 
experimental science is Mr. Tom 
Duignan, of Drumlish, Co. Longford, 
who is a key man in the new anti- 
biotic plant at Sandwich, Kent. 

Since he went to England in 1944, 
Tom has had the odd job of breed- 
ing the micro-organisms from which 
penicillin, streptomycin and other 
antibiotics are produced. 

At the moment he is working on 
terramycin—an antibiotic of great 
importance to farmers. Used in feed- 
ing stuff, terramycin has been found 
to hasten the growth of pigs. 

Tom, a 33-year-old science gradu- 
ate of U.C.D., was a pupil at St. 
Mel’s College, Longford. His parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Duignan, live 
at Drumlish. 

—Evening Press. 


Beware of despairing about yourself; you are commanded to 
put your trust in God and not in yourself. 


—StT, AUGUSTINE. 


‘THe problem of life today is not so much keeping in the van 


but keeping out of the cart. 
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The Daring 
Exploits of 


This month, in Wexford, 


Saucy Jack Barry 


crisis had been reached by 

the young American nation in 

her struggle for independence. 
Assistance from France was urgently 
required—a loan, supplies, naval aid. 
Washington despatched his aide-de- 
camp, Col. John Laurens, on a 
special mission. With him went the 
famous pamphleteer, Tom Paine. 

The task of conveying these 
important delegates through seas 
dominated by British naval vessels 
was entrusted to the ever-reliable 
John Barry. 

Barry had difficulty in obtaining a 
crew for his ship—this was always 
one of the greatest obstacles to the 
planning of any naval campaign— 
and when he finally set sail from 
Philadelphia, in command of the 
frigate Alliance, he had “ no seamen 
on board but disaffected ones and 
but few of them .. . not ten men 
. . . that could steer her.” 

It was in adversity that the in- 
domitable spirit of Saucy Jack Barry 
always displayed its finest qualities. 
With his incompetent  semi- 


mutinous crew he made a fast run of 
26 days to France, capturing an 
enemy privateer on the trip across. 

Returning from L’Orient, he con- 
voyed the Marquis de Lafayette, 
which carried more than 1,000,000 
livres’ worth of provisions for 
Washington’s army. Shortly after 
leaving France, his quarter-master, 
John Crawford, led a treacherous 
attempt to seize the Alliance and sail 
for an English port. Barry crushed 
the mutiny and sailed on. 

Five days out he captured two 
British brigs, the Mars of thirty-two 
guns and the Minerva of eight guns. 
With mutiny again threatening and 
a hundred British prisoners in the 
hold, Barry was on the last and most 
dangerous lap of his journey. So 
badly manned was he, he had to 
release eight of his mutineers. The 
ship’s doctor was under arrest. He 
was in no condition to take several 
British vessels he sighted. 

Off Cape Sable he was sighted by 
the sloops-of-war Atlanta of sixteen 
guns and Trepassey of fourteen 
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the President of Ireland unveils a statue to 

the “ Father of the American Navy ”. 

5 The statue has been presented by 

the people of the United States 

to the Irish nation 

i in honour of the bi-centenary 

Commodore john Barry. 
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They decided to attack Barry 
in spite of their smaller size. 

“ Ship ahoy! What ship is that? ” 
called Barry. 

“ The Atlanta sloop-of-war, in the 
service of his Britannic mag 
Captain Edwards commanding. An 
you, Sir?” 

“ This is the Continental frigate 
Alliance, in the service of the 
American Congress, John Barry 
commanding. I would advise you, 
Capiain. Edwards, to haul down your 
colours.” 

“ Thank you, Sir, perhaps I may, 
but not until after a trial.” 

The Stars and Stripes rose to the 
main peak but hung limp. Fortune 
favoured the British as they were 
able to manoeuvre their lighter 
vessels with their sweeps out of the 
direct line of fire athwart the 
Alliance’s stern. The Trepassey 
made one mistake in making too 
much headway and a broadside from 
Barry killed Captain Smith and 
several of his crew. 


But without the breeze Barry “lay 
like a log,” taking a tremendous 
punishment, and his 12-pounders 


useless, At times only one gun could 
bear on his enemies. 

The British ships concentrated on 
a furious, raking fire of balls and 
grapeshot. Barry’s quarter-deck was 
an inferno. The gunfire might at any 
time bring more British ships in a 
sea swarming with them. Barry was 
shot down, struck in the left shoul- 
der and carried to the cockpit. As he 
fell a shot carried away his colours 
and a great cheering rose on the 
British ships, who thought he had 
struck his colours. 

A mew pennant was raised. 


Quartermaster William Pownall was 
killed be Barry: “I have. Hocker 
reported to “T have to report 
the ship in frightful condition, Sir. 
The rigging is much out, damage 
everywhere, a great many men killed 
and wounded and we labour under 
ss disadvantage for want of wind. 

ve I your permission to strike our 
colours?” 

Barry struggled erect and went 
back on deck. As he reached the 
quarter-deck he felt a breeze on his 
cheek. The wind had come and one 
broadside brought down the 
Trepassey’s colours. Another broad- 
side brought down the Aflanta’s. 

In his cabin Barry received Cap- 
tain Edwards, who surrendered his 
sword. Barry handed it back. “I 
return it to you, Sir. You have 
merited it and your King ought to 
give you a better ship. Here is my 
cabin, at your service. Use it as your 
own.” 

Barry’s opponents at sea were 
always full of praise for his gallant 
conduct. 

John Barry was born in 1745 in 
the village of Ballysampson, in 
Tacumshane parish, County Wex- 
ford. His parents held a few acres 
on a precarious lease—ownership of 
land was forbidden under the penal 
code to Catholics. 

Some short time after his birth, 
his parents moved into Rosslare, 
near Wexford Harbour. There he 
spent his early days and in Rosslare 
churchyard lie the remains of his 


inclination to follow the sea” and 
he was not much more than ten 
when he shipped on a merchant- 
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PR GS Soon he was showing “a strong 
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man, carrying with him hatred of 
oppression. 

He survived the tough years of 
an eighteenth-century apprentice- 
ship. There were occasional short 
visits to home when his ship docked 
at Wexford. Another brother, 
Patrick, followed him to sea. In 1760 
he shipped on a westward-bound 
merchantman, sailed up the Dela- 
ware to Philadelphia and found the 
land of his desire. 

He spent the next half-dozen 
years in the West India trade and in 
1766, at the age of twenty-one, he 
was master of a ship. 

In the year before the first shots 
of the American revolution were 
fired a message came to Barry from 
Robert Morris, guiding genius of 
the great shipping house of Willing, 
Morris and Co. To command a 
Willing and Morris ship was the 
goal of every sea captain in Phila- 
delphia. Barry was appointed cap- 
tain of the Black Prince, “ the finest 
ship in the first employ of America.” 

He was then twenty-nine years 
old and Morris was 40. Barry was 
Irish and a staunch Catholic; Morris 
English and just as staunch an 
Established Churchman. But this 
was the New World and their meet- 
ing was the beginning of a lifetime 
of mutual friendship and trust. 

The Continental Congress voted 
for outfitting two armed vessels to 
harass British transports. The first 
action of the Naval Committee was 
to buy the Black Prince from Morris. 
The second was to select three well- 
experienced men to convert her and 
vessels to war p 
For re-rigging and outifitti 


_they chose John Barry. 


IN July, 1813, “A Biographical 

Sketch of Commodore Barry” 
appeared in “The Port Folio” 
of Philadelphia, then one of the 
leading magazines in the United 
States: “So many of the dis- 
guished naval men of the present 
day commenced their career 
under Commodore Barry, that 
he may justly be considered as 
the ‘father of our navy’.” 

The laconic and exact Barry 
would have been the last to lay 
claim to such a title, but “his 
claim to that honour”, says his 
most recent American biogra- 
pher, William Bell Clark, “ rests 
upon solid ground.” 


Ch 


“I was employed by the Congress 
to fitt for Sea the first fleet that 
sailed from Phila.” is the typically 
laconic and only reference Barry 
ever made to this important task. 

The Committee called for the 
building of 13 frigates. To 
strengthen the defences of the Dela- 
ware, it was decided to build a flag- 
ship for the fleet of row-galleys. 

“ As soon as they (the Continental 
fleet) were outfitted,” says Barry, “I 
was employed to superintend the 
building of a State Ship.” 

In March, 1776, the Committee 
commissioned Barry as captain of 
a newly-acquired brigantine, the 
Lexington. “I accepted the com- 
mand,” said Barry, “ with a deter- 
mined resolution of distressing the 
enemy as much as in my power.” 

On April 7th he sighted an armed 
sloop. He veered eastward as though 
trying to escape. It was a British 
sloop, Edward, armed with six car- 
riage and six swivel guns. 
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“ Heave to, or I'll sink you,” pro- 
claimed a British voice. “ What ship 
is that?” 

“The Continental brigantine 
Lexington,” replied Barry and his 


gun ports 

. Richard Boger of the 
Edward opened a brisk fire on 
this unexpected opponent. The 
Lexington proved the better sailer. 
After a running fight of an hour, the 
British flag came down. Sailing- 
master Bellinger and a prize crew 
took over the Edward. 

In a short dispatch headed: “ In 
sight of the capes of Virginia, April 
7, 1776,” Barry wrote to the Marine 
Committee. “ I have the pleasure to 
acquaint you that at one p.m. this 
day I fell in with the sloop 
Edward . . . I have the pleasure to 
acquaint you that all our people 
behaved with much courage.” 

On April 11th, the ex-encmy 
tender came limping up the Dela- 
ware, the first British naval vessel 

In July, he captured a sloop, the 
Lady Susan, of nine » one of 


Philadelphia with a prize crew. 
In September Barry was back in 
Philadelphia: “ pe the coast of 
raped t was put on it 
them and keeping 
in port, alltho at that 
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teered for service and set off with 
some heavy naval cannon on hastily 
constructed carriages. He fought in 
the famous campaign of 1776-77 
when Washington crossed the Dela- 
ware on Christmas night. 

The little Continental fleet was 
no more, but if Barry could not 
command a ship he had another 
audacious plan which he outlined to 
General Washington—an armed 
barge expedition into the Delaware 
to harass British shipping. 

Barry’s campaign with his two 
armed was one of the most 
bizarre in his career. He slipped by 
the British fleet on the Jersey shore 
with oars muffled in his two armed 
cockleshells. His first task was an 
unexpected one—to divert a British 
force and give Anthony Wayne and 
his foragers a chance to cross the 
river to Jersey. Barry’s barges 
carried a flame of destruction along 
the banks of the river, and as the 
smoke pall grew high the enemy 
delayed their plan to prevent the 
rain of destruction. The 
burning ion delayed the 
British sufficiently for Wayse to get 
away. 

In February, he captured two 
transports and an armed schooner 
“ with a Grate dale of Art”. Not a 
shot had been fired. The schooner 
had . double fortified four- 

and twelve four-pound 
oor sufficient to have blown 
Barry’s boats to pieces. 

Chased by the British fleet he 
burned the transports and made a 
run for it with the schooner. But the 
British commander, Sir James 


Wallace, an old hand at river fight- 
volun- ing, blocked him with the Experi- 
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oe Chesapeake. In August he seized a 
fF tender of the Asia and sent her to 
there Was lofty-rour gun ship 
uP and two Frigates of the Enemy in 
the Ca “4 
In November the Continental 
SHR Army was falling back across 
iy 4 with Howe in pursuit, Barry 
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ment, a ship-of-the-line with fifty 
guns. A twenty-gun ship and two 
sloops joined in. For several hours 
Barry withstood the cannonade. 
Then he tossed the guns overboard 
and ran the little schooner ashore. 

“ Although circumstances have 
prevented you from reaping the full 
benefit of your Conquest, yet there 
is ample consolation in the degree of 
Glory which you have acquired,” 
wrote Washi 

In May, 1778, Barry was 
appointed commander of the 
Raleigh, a 700-ton frigate of thirty- 
two guns, and from then until the 
Treaty with Britain was signed, 
recognising the independence of the 
United States, he was constantly at 
sea, harassing and capturing enemy 


v 

At the end of the war he bought 
an estate—Strawberry Hill—four 
miles from Philadelphia. 

At Christmas, 1793, came a 
message from Congress for advice on 
the project to build a fleet to pro- 
tect American traders from the 
Barbary pirates. In June came a 
letter from the Secretary of War, 
Henry Knox, appointing Barry 
senior captain of the navy. George 
Washington came to visit him at the 
navy yard. 

In 1797 John Barry’s frigate, the 
United States, was launched, a forty- 
four-gun frigate. In the meantime 
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his advice on the creation of a navy 
had shown his foresight. He recom- 
mended the establishment of a Navy 
Department and the creation of navy 

rds. In the quasi-war of 1798 with 

rance, he went to sea in the United 
States, commanded the fleet in the 
West Indies and took and sank 
several French vessels. 

On 3rd June, 1801, distinguished 
company visited Barry on the 
United States—President Thomas 
Jefferson, Secretary of War Henry 
Dearborn and Secretary of the 
Treasury Albert Gallatin. On 6th 
June the broad blue pennant floated 
downward from the masthead and 
John Barry left forever the frigate 
whose career had been his own since 
he had seen her keel laid down six 
years before. He was retained as a 
captain and remained titular head of 
the American Navy. 

He lived two years more, in 
Strawberry Hill. News came of 
relatives in Ireland—his first cousin’s 
husband killed in the Insurrection of 
’98, “leaving five small children 
behind him ”—relatives looking for 
help and passages to America. 

In December, 1802, Secretary 
Smith wrote him to command a 
force in the Mediterranean. It was 
the first time Commodore Barry 
could not answer his country’s call. 
In September, 1803, the gallant old 
Commodore died at Strawberry Hill. 


MEN aren't going to fall at your feet unless you give them 


a gentle shove. 


—AMBROSINE PHILLPOTS. 


Some people don’t practise what they preach because they 


just have no time left for practice. 
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A Bit of 
the Old Sod 


in Michigan 
CLA GLADYS HYLTON 


F you want a bit of Ireland, a bit 

of play, a bit of work—Michigan’s 

Beaver Island is for you. It has a 
distinct flavour but, like a delectable 
soup, the essential ingredients are 

ifficult to discern. 

You'll agree with the Irish that a 
leprechaun chipped off a bit of the 
Old Sod, spirited it far away, and 
finally dropped it in the pale-green 
water of mighty Lake Michigan. 

If you take the shiny new snub- 
nosed ferry, the Emerald Isle, which 
sails daily during the summer 
months from Charlevoix, on the 
American mainland, you'll reach 
Beaver Island three hours later. And 
there you'll find that the grass is 
greener, the sky is bluer, the fish 
bite better, the coyotes howl louder, 
the maples grow taller, the sandy 
beaches are whiter, and your wel 
come is bigger than any other in the 
world. 

For, as the Emerald Isle eases 


into the horseshoe-shaped harbour, 
there, splashed on the dock building 
in letters six feet high, will be 
greeted by these words in Gaelic— 
Céad Mile Fédilte—A Hundred 
Thousand Welcomes! 

A century ago Beaver Island was 

overrun by James Jesse Strang, self- 
i King of the Mormons, 
and his followers, until Strang was 
murdered and the Mormons were 
banished from the island. 

Irishmen moved in to draw full 
nets of fish teeming in the lake, to 
cut cordwood from virgin forests for 
ships which put into harbour and 
carried their catch to markets, and 
to till the soil. 

Subsequently, the Irish induced 
friends and relatives from Ireland to 
come to the new Emerald Isle to 
make their homes. 

Today, this peaceful spot has only 
about 325 residents, mostly descen- 
dants from the original Irish settlers, 
some French and a handful of 
Indians. 

Beaver Island is a timeless, un- 
spoiled and—to date—wholly un- 
commercialised paradise for relaxa- 
tion on its snow-white beaches, its 
inland, tree-fringed lakes or in its 
dense forests. Fishing, hunting, 
skin-diving, water skiing, boating, 
picnicking or just walking in the 
wilderness, setting your own pace, 
ate yours. 


Condensed from Travel Magazine 


Girl’s Essay on “ Boys” 

MAN was made before woman. When God looked at Adam He 
said to Himself: “ Well, I think I can do better if I try 

agai,” and then He made Eve. God liked Eve so much better 

than Adam that He has made more women than men ever 


since. 


—lIllustrated Kalendar. 
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His the 
figures please 


Delaney, the Flying 
Miler 


FIONNBAR CALLANAN 


oT since Bob Tisdall won the 

400 m. hurdles in Los Angeles 

in 1932 has an Irishman com- 
peted in an Olympic track event 
with much hope of success. 

This year, however, twenty-one- 
year-old Ronnie Delaney—the 
youngest man ever to run a mile in 
under four minutes—will go to Aus- 
tralia with more than an outside 
chance of a medal in the 800 m. or 
1,500 m. 

Now a student at Villanova Uni- 
versity, U.S.A., Delaney was born 
on March 6, 1935, in Arklow, 
County Wicklow, and first came to 
the athletics forefront in 1952. 

Prior to this, the Delaney family 
had made their presence felt in Irish 
athletics through elder brother Joe, 
who won school and youth titles at 
220 yards, 440 yards and in the long 
jump—in which event he went on 
to win national and international 
honours. 

Ronnie was a pupil at the Catholic 
University School in Dublin, where 
his mathematics teacher and coach 
was Jack Sweeney, who has also 
been responsible for the successes 
of Ireland’s other Olympic poten- 
tials: Eamonn Kinsella (high hurdles) 


and Brendan O'Reilly (high jump). 

Ron won schools titles in 1952 
and 1953 with impressive ease, and 
early in 1954, his first year out of 
school, ran away from the field in 
the A.A.U. Championships 880 
yards to set a new Irish record of 
I min. §4.5 secs. 

He went to Berne for that year’s 
European Championships in an 
atmosphere of “ the experience will 
do him good but he won’t get very 
far”. Ron quickly changed this out- 
look in the 800 m., with a first 
round of 1:§1.8 behind Roger 
Moens (Belgium), followed by an 


Condensed from World Sports 
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Lajos Szentgali (Hungary), the even- 
tual winner. 

In the final, the nineteen-year-old 
found that his earlier efforts had 
taken their toll, while he was also 
the victim of some buffeting at the 
start, and he finished eighth and last. 

Soon after this he was offered the 
opportunity of going to Villanova, 
and he made his American debut, 
over 1,000 yards, in the 1954-55 
indoor season. He had considerable 
success, which he consolidated with 
a 1:50.§ half-mile in an early out- 
door meeting. 

Thea he came home to Dublin for 
his summer holiday, which was high- 
lighted by three great races on tpe 
grass track in College Park. On June 
15 he lowered his Irish native record 
to 1:5§1.0 when finishing 0.2 sec. 
behind Britain’s Derek Johnson, but 
five weeks later he avenged this 
defeat and regained his all-comers’ 
record with a great 1: 50.0. In two 
weeks’ time he had run his first-ever 
mile to set another all-comers’ record 
of 4:05.8, passing the 1,500 m. post 
in 3: 49.9. 

He decided to concentrate on the 
mile for the last American indoor 
season and headed the rankings with 
eight successive victories. In his first 
outdoor race of this Olympic year 
he returned 4:04.9 to beat the Irish 
Olympic standard of 4:05.0; and 
then came his two races against John 
Landy on the West Coast, where he 
was slightly below form with times 
of 4:05.5 and 4:09.2. 

In both of these races the four- 
minute mark was broken—by Aus- 
tralia’s Jim Bailey and Landy in Los 
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amazing 1:50.2 sem‘-final behind 


FOR THE “OULD SOD” 


[™ was 2 great day for the Irish 

as Ron Delaney of Dublin 
outkicked Denmark's Gunnar 
Nielsen in a stirring stretch 
drive at the Compton invita- 
tional meet to achieve victory in 
a sensational 3:59 mile. 

Gunnar, the great Dane, had 
been favoured to win. He 
finished a scant stride behind in 
3:59.1. 

Delaney, Villanova’s sopho- 
more pride from the Emerald 
Isle, thus became the seventh 
man in track annals to break the 
four-minute barrier. No native 
American has done it yet. 

Naturally, "Ron was breathless 
after the race. But he still had 
enough energy left to sportingly 
felicitate the vanquished Gunnar 
Nielsen, then to climb up into 
press row and phone his coach, 
Jumbo Jim Elliott, waiting word 
in Philadelphia. 

“| did it! |! did it!” Ron 
shouted into the receiver. 

Ron attended three Masses 
and received Holy Communion 
that morning. The church he 
attended was Our Lady of 
Victory! 

He tried a new “ lunge at the 
tape.” It worked like magic. (Of 
course, the lunge hardly 
accounted for the six second imm- 
provement in anything Delaney 
had done before. His best pre- 
vious effort was 4:04.9.) 

“| had no idea | could do it,” 
the shy trish boy told newsmen 
afterward. “| did it for myself, 
my school and the Ould Sod.” 

Con Ron do it again for 
Ireland in the November Olym- 
pics at Melbourne? “Please God, 
| hope so,” he said softly. There 
was reverence in his voice. 

—Charles G. johnson in The 

Tidings 


Angeles (with Delaney third), and 
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DELANEY, THE FLYING MILER 


by Landy again in Fresno (with 
Delaney well behind, second). But 
Ronnie’s turn was soon to come. 
On June 1, in Compton (California), 
he overhauled the great Dane, Gun- 
nar Nielsen, over the last 100 yards 
of the final lap to win in 3:59. 
Next day, to show he still pos- 
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sesses speed for the shorter distance, 
he clocked 1:49.5 for 880 yards, 
beating Lang Stanley. 

The Olympics? Let his old maths 
master have the last word. Says 
Sweeney: “ If Ronnie is there with 
300 yards to go, he has a \.onderful 
chance.” 


Counting Sheep 
[7 is often said that the banks do not give sufficient help to . 
the enterprising individual—but how enterprising some of 
them are! 
4 I was once approached by a man who wanted a loan to buy 
: a dozen sheep. He pointed out that next year cach would have 
; two lambs, making three dozen, and the year following this 
would be nine dozen, and the next year twenty-seven dozen, 
which could then be sold for a small fortune. I could not quite 
work out if he expected all lambs to be ewes and if so——? 
However, another point occurred to me. “ If you will work 
your mathematics out for another ten years forward you will 
see that Ulster would be covered ten foot deep by sheep, and 
it would therefore be against the bank’s policy to make the 
loan.” 
A sequel to this interview came a few months later. The 
same man still wished to make money in his spare time, but 
had done so somewhat too literally. He was arrested for 
issuing counterfeit notes. 
—COounNTERFOIL in Belfast News-Letter. 


; ‘Tue club members were cracking jokes. Williams asked if 

} anyone knew the difference between a Scotsman and a coco- 
nut. No one could answer. 

i “Well,” said Williams, “you can get a drink out of a 

coconut.” 

' “ Pardon me,” said a new member, “but I happen to be a 
Scotsman. Would you like a drink?” 

i “Why, yes, thank you,” replied Williams. 

: “Then,” said the Scot, “go and buy yourself a coconut.” 
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Your Magical Sense of Smell 


[?’s not your tongue but your nose that savours your food. 

When the aroma from sizzling steak drifts into your 
nostrils, the work of your smelling apparatus is only beginning. 
Not until you’ve popped the meat into your mouth does the 
smell come into full play. 

Your tongue tells you of only four basic flavours—sweet, 
salty, sour and bitter. But your nose can distinguish tens of 
thousands of different flavours, and new ones are being dis- 
covered all the time. 

Next time you have a cold, mince some onion in one dish 
and some sweet apple in the other. With your eyes blind- 
folded (to shut out the power of suggestion), taste each 
mixture. 

You can’t tell the difference. Both will have a slightly 
sweetish flavour, because that’s all your tongue can tell you 
about them. And your nose isn’t on the job. Ham, unsmelled, 
tastes like lamb. The finest claret, unsmelled, tastes like weak 
vinegar. 

There may be no limit to the number of smells the nose 
can recognise. Handling such a flood of sensations would be 
a lot harder if your nose didn’t have a remarkable talent for 
adaptation. When an odour comes in strongly, you automatic- 
ally “tune down the volume ” by the process known as odour 
fatigue. 

Smell a carnation. The first whiff is powerful, the second 
weaker, and pretty soon you can’t even smell it at all. People 
whe live in cities where the water reeks of sulphur don’t 
mind it, because their noses quickly learn to live with the 
smell, to make it “normal” instead of offensive. 

Unfortunately, odour fatigue also blunts your awareness of 
your own breath and body odour. That’s why Orientals can 
detect a “ buttery” smell in Americans that Americans them- 
selves don’t notice, and Americans can detect a “ blubbery” 
smell in Eskimos that they are equally unaware of. 

That’s also why a wise woman will ask her husband if 
she’s wearing too much perfume, instead of relying on her 
dulled perception. 

Bernard in Today’s Health. 
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Lean Frog, 


You Mustn’t Lose 


SEAN BLANCHFIELD 


© visitor to Japan can fail to 
N ootice it. A little potted flower 

at the feet of a policeman 
on point duty, flower-arrangement 
classes for people every evening, 
parties of schoolchildren wandering 
through the fields in spring time 
studying plants and insects, the 
tasteful gardens around even the 
poorest homes—all point to the 
Japanese people’s love of the world 
that God has made. 

“Two things it is no crime to 
take,” they tell you with a smile— 
“a flower, and a photograph.” And 
another of their sayings goes: “To 
the man who comes to take our 
flowers we give a cup of tea.” They 
mean that anyone interested enough 
in a flower to steal it can’t be such 
a bad fellow at heart. 

There is a hill a little way from 
my town called Shiroyama. To climb 
it and look down upon the town 
winding around the shore of the bay 
is as good an introduction to Japan 
as one could wish. Tateyama has 
60,000 souls, yet from the hilltop it 
seems no more than a few hundred 
houses, whose roofs are barely 
visible through the trees. 

For no matter how much they 


build, the Japanese contrive to leave 
the face of the country undisturbed. 
No one will cut a tree unless it is 
unavoidable; indeed, it is commen- 
place to forgo a suitable site in 
order to save a tree. 

Trees and flowers are everlasting 
topics of conversation. The smallest 
schoolchildren will name the fiowers 
for you, and insects they look upon 
as playthings to be collected ten- 
derly, not as pests to be destroved 
at sight. They will gather armoured 
beetles, bullfrogs, spiders (some of 
them fighting spiders to be put into 
a ring), and many a diminutive rep- 
tile that would cause only conster- 
nation if found crawling around the 
house at home. 

On one occasion I was entertain- 
ing two visitors in my presbytery 
when my attention was distracted by 
some magazines which seemed to me 
to be wandering around my table. 
On investigation I found two 
shrimps underneath, left there by 
the boys from next door. 

The visitors, two ladies, had 
known all along, it seems, but did 
not think the matter worth mention- 
ing. St. Francis of Assisi would 
surely feel at home with such people. 


Condensed from The Far East 
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A little potted flower } 
at the feet of a policeman 
on point duty ; 
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y concerns 
itself with = and hoe and 
wild life and the changes visible 
through the seasons. 

Sn, if it is the kind that every- 
one knows and treasures, reveals the 
heart of a people better even than 
their philosophy. From the follow- 
ing examples it is evident that 
the Japanese love of nature is deep 
indeed. 

“ The morning glory twining binds 
my well-rope 

And I must borrow water.” 

The thought is of a housewife going 
early one morning to draw water 
from her well and finding that the 
round the rope t. 
Rather than break 
ge for her water. 

describes a gian 
willow (the Japanese ca 
gentleness) : 


“Two arms may not span the 


But ’tis @ willow none the less,” 


implying that for all its strength it 
has lost none of its gentleness. 

The Japanese Robbie Burns, a 
poet called Issa, having had a very 
sad youth, was ever after the cham- 
pion of the weak and downtrodden. 
“ Little orphaned sparrow, come to 
me and play” is a line everyone 


knows. Even two frogs fighting are 
not beneath Issa’s ae Naturally 
he takes sides—the lean side. 
“ Lean 

You mustn’ t lose; 

Issa is here,” 
he writes—though “ Stick it, skinny, 
Issa is with you” might perhaps be 
a better translation. 

It is the genius of Japanese poetry 
that it can conjure up a very clear 
picture or capture a certain mood 
with the minimum of words. 
Imagine yourself alone beside a lake 
in the mountains on a calm summer 
evening. What strikes you most? 
The si , of course. The poet has 
it all in three lines: 

“ The stillness of a mountain pond, 

The splash of a frog, 

And a edi stillness falls.” 


And referring to the elusive- 
ness of the cuckoo: 


“ My eyes sought the place where 
the cuckoo cried 
And I saw the pale morning 
moon.” 


It will have been noticed that the 
Japanese are not as devoid of 
emotion as some stories would have 
us believe. Easterners generally may 
be slow to show their feelings, but 
rol Japanese are sentimental to a 
ault. 
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half-full half-empty. 


a golf club.” 


MOtHER: “No, darling, your Daddy is not dead. He’s joined 
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The Playboy Riots 


MAIRE NIC SHIUBHLAIGH 
(as told to Edward Kenny) 


n September 12, 1911, I sailed 
Oka sixteen other members of 

the Abbey Theatre company 
for Boston. Our American tour was 
expected to last for a little over two 
months. 

Lennox Robinson and W. B. 
Yeats led the company. Yeats did 
not intend to remain in America for 
the whole tour. Lady Gregory had 
been delayed in Dublin and he in- 
tended to look after our affairs until 
she arrived the next week to super- 
vise the final rehearsals of the 
Playboy. The seventeen in the party 
were: Robinson and Yeats, Sara 
Allgood, J. M. Dolan, Kathleen 
Drago, J. M. Kerrigan, Sidney J. 
Morgan, Agnes McGlade (Una 
O’Connor), Eithne Magee, Cathleen 
Nesbitt, Fred O’Donovan, J. A. 
O’Rourke, Arthur Sinclair, J. 
Weldon (Brinsley Macnamara), 
Dossie Wright, Annie Walker (my 
sister), and mys:lf. None of the 
players had been in America before. 

The Boston Press welcomed us 
enthusiastically; some of the reports 
were colourful in the extreme. 

There bad been some speculation 
as to how the Playboy would be 


Condensed from The Splendid Years 


received by Irish-America. In a 
Boston paper a reader’s letter 
appeared, condemning us and our 
work. Some of the plays, it said, 
were “an abomination which out- 
raged every sentiment and fecling of 
the Irish heart ”. 

It continued : 

“ Nothing but a hell-inspired in- 
genuity and a satanic hatred of the 
Irish people and their religion could 
suggest, construct and influence the 
production of such plays. On God’s 
earth the beastly creatures of the 
plays never existed. . . . They are 
not alone anti-national, anti-Catholic, 
but anti-Christian. . . . I first thought 
Mr. Yeats was playing a grim joke 
on Boston audiences. Next I thought 
him insane. But there is method in 
his madness. Through every play 
one purpose runs. And that is to 
show that the Irish people are too 
savage, crude and unreliable to be 
trusted with Home Rule; in fact un- 
fit for anything but fettered siavery. 
Secondly, to show their boasted 
morals and religion are a myth, for 
contempt of both is expressed many 
times in every play I witnessed 
Saturday night. 


. James Duffy and Co., Dublin. 9s. 6d. 


A Boston paper said: : 
Ph time has — to all 
to coffin and seal up 
these festering plays” 
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“Irishmen of Boston, what are 

u going to do about it? Writing 
ol will not do any good. The 
time has come to call the Health 
Board of Public Opinion to coffin 
and seal up these festering Plays 
and consign them to oblivion wi 
out a candle or a wake... .” 

There was, however, little cause 
for worry. Halfway through the 
evening, on the first night of the 
Playboy, there was a slight dis- 
turbance in the wu part of the 
house, a murmur of voices, followed 
by a prolonged hiss and some booh- 
ing. Almost immediately there were 
sounds of movement, a few snatches 
of conversation too far away to hear, 
and a scuffling of feet. That was all. 

In New York, we opened at the 
Maxine Elliott Theatre, the first 
evening with a triple-bill compris- 
ing Spreading the News, The Rising 
of the Moon and Birthright. There 
was a full house, enormous booking 
ahead and a representative audience. 
The plays went well. 

But in the background growlings 
about the Playboy went on. Some 
of the Irish-American newspapers 
opposing us launched vigorous cam- 
paigns. Wrote one: 

“ The Playboy must be squelched 
as the stage-Irishman was squelched, 
and a lesson taught to Mr. Yeats 
and his fellow-agents of England 
that they will remember while they 
live. . . . There is no law in New 
York that sanctions indecency on 
the stage and gives actors a right to 
insult a whole race, even when they 
are themselves unworthy members 
of that race.” 

The Playboy opened quietly to the 
accompaniment of the usual scat- 
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tered coughs and shiftings about the 
house, and, as in Dublin, appeared 
to go well for several minutes. But 
after Christy’s entrance there were 
signs of increasing restlessness, some 
loud coughing, and a few faraway 
murmurs reached us. 

Then there was a scuffling sound 
from the direction of the gallery, a 
lot of coughing and muttering, and 
finally a long, low concerted hiss 
which swept downwards out of the 
darkness, gathering in force all the 
time until the voices of the players 
were almost drowned. 

We caught a few snatches of the 
now-familiar slogan, “It’s not 
Irish!” and an occasional cry of 
“ God save Ireland!” most of which 
seemed to come from above. Less 
than a minute after the first shout 
reached us, the sidepieces of our 
scene shuddered and rocked danger- 
ously as something struck them, and 
a variety of missiles rattled on to 
the stage around Sinclair and Eithne 
Magee. 

Almost immediately the noise from 
the auditorium swept towards us in 
a huge roar as portion of the less 
violent onlookers panicked or cried 
for order; the sound of running 
footsteps, seats slamming back into 
position, a few feminine cries or 
screams, and a xhythmic stamping 
or shouting from the upper portions 
of the house as the first trouble- 
makers continued to bombard the 
stage. 

An extraordinary collection of 
objects thudded about the footlights 
—rolled-up bal!s of paper, pieces of 
sticks, a variety of not very fresh 
vegetables, half loaves of bread, 
well-ripened cabbages and a shower 
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of big, knobbly potatoes, heavy, 
dusty and hard. 

We had a confused impression 
of ducking figures, a glimpse of 
Lady Gregory, rotund, thin-lipped 
and very determined-looking; her 
voice crying (rather unreasonably): 
“Keep playing!” to those on the 
stage before the lights in the audi- 
torlum came on with a suddenness 
that was almost startling. 

Just then a dozen figures rushed 
from the dressing-room towards the 
wings, half of them under the im- 
pression that the stage was being 
mounted. There were loud sounds 
of movement from the stalls. People 
who were taking no active part in 
the disturbance stood in the aisles or 
scrambled nervously out of their 
seats. 

In the orchestra stalls a, man in 
a dinner jacket danced in fury and 
waved his fists. High up across the 
gallery, standing figures shouted and 
fought. Ir was from here that most 
of the noise seemed to come. 

When the lights came on, the 
doors into the stalls and the bal- 
conies burst open and scores of 
uniformed police poured in, spread- 
ing out and taking up positions at 
the command of an officer. This man 
appeared to be asking the first 
trouble-makers to stay quiet; he 
called across the seats and ran down 
a few steps from the door at the 
extreme back of the gallery. 

He was ignored, and after some 
hesitation he turned and waved his 
arm. The police, who by this time 
had lined up along the walls and 
barred all exits, rushed amongst 
the audience, dragging the noisiest 
people from seats, swinging batons. 


This, while it seemed to quiet the 
trouble-makers in the stalls, had the 
opposite effect on those in the 


ery. 

People who seemed to have been 
quiet during the earlier episodes 
rose and clambered over the backs 
of seats to the assistance of friends, 
throwing themselves on the police, 
biting, spitting and clawing. A 
number of the noisiest and most 
savage attackers were women. The 
whole gallery became a heaving mass 
for a few minutes. Screams floated 
down to us, figures struggled dan- 
gerously near the gallery rails. At 
this point some thoughtful soul 
lowered the curtain. We saw no 
more. 

A few seconds later the curtain 
rolled up and Fred O’Donovan made 
a courageous appearance. Ignoring 
the missiles and kicking the refuse 
on the stage out of his way, he 
shouted that we would continue 
with the first act until all was heard. 

This brought another roar from 
the gallery which was soon drowned 
by what we gathered were shouts of 


The Man Who Executed Emmet 
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the play started all over again. 
€ noise now wavered som: 


argument between 


force of police awaited us near the 
stage door, and each of us had a 
bodyguard home. 

As was the day’s 

pers carried long reports. riot 
a dealt with in detail. Most 
reviewers recognised the play as a 
literary achievement, and did not 
hesitate to say so. It was amusing 
to read the cause of the sneezing 
and coughing which had taken place 
during the first act. It appeared that 
a number of men had stationed 
themselves quietly near the gallery 
rails, blowing handfuls of pepper 
across the stalls. 

The Playboy lasted the length of 
its advertised run—for four nights. 
On the second night, Lady Gregory 
invited Theodore Roosevelt to the 
theatre. A packed house was the 
result, not the least of those who 


handed Lady Gregory forward to 
take a share. It was a gallant gesture. 

The audience took its cue from 
him and cheered every line for the 
rest of the evening. A few people 
in the gallery who attempted to 
cause a disturbance during the 
second act lost no time in making 
themselves scarce when they saw the 
futility of it. 

Half-way through the evening 
Roosevelt himself asked to be taken 
back-stage to meet the players and 
congratulated us all personally for 
our performance and what he called 
our courage. 

Here again was a gesture which 
the audience did not allow to pass 
unnoticed. 

We were seven weeks in New 
York and played our entire reper- 
toire during the stay. We were so 
successful that the tour was extended 
to take in Chicago and four or 
five extra one-night towns before 
returning to Dublin in March, 
almost two months later than we had 
arranged. 


Worry never robs tomorrow of its sorrow—it only saps today 


of its strength. 


—A. J. CRONIN. 


A DIAMOND is one of the hardest substances known to man, 
especially when he’s trying to get it back. 
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HO was the man who accepted 
English “blood money” for 
executing Robert Emmet? 

The executioner was reputed to be 
Barney Moran who lived to the age 
of ninety-nine, but died a pauper in 
the workhouse. 

The Irish World, New York, nearly 
fifty years ago, disclosed that before 
he died Moran revealed his terrible 
secret. 

“The fact does not seem to be 
widely known that in the Kilmore 
graveyard, Ballina, lie the remains of 
Bernard Moran, who accepted 
English ‘ blood money’ for acting the 
part of executioner at the death of 
Robert Emmet. 

“Bernard Moran was a_ soldier, 
but when discharged from the army 
he became a tramp and earned his 
bread as a ballad singer. 

“He died in Ballina Workhouse, on 
August 6, 1878. To his deathbed he 
called James Mahon, one of the 
leading merchants in Ballina, and the 
latter’s son-in-law, Dr. Nolan, who 
was medical officer of the Work- 
house, and in a hushed and faltering 
voice he informed them that he had 
a most important secret to reveal, if 
they would promise not to divulge it 
until after his burial. 

“Assurance being given on this 
point, he stated that he was one of 
the soldiers who accompanied Major 


Sirr and Major Swan to Murphy’s, 
the featherman’s house in Thomas 
Street, to capture Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, ‘and although,’ added the 
sinking man in a whisper, ‘I am now 
dying a pauper’s death, I loyally 
acted my part to the British Govern- 
ment.’ 

“But a more important revelation 
was made by Moran. He stated that 
it was he who acted the part of 
executioner at the death of Robert 
Emmet; that he was doing duty in 
Portobello Barracks when he accepted 
‘blood money’ from Major Swan to 
hang him, and that he was brought 
in civilian clothes to the spot where 
the patriot underwent martyrdom. 

“ Moran is buried within a stone’s 
throw of the road upon which 
General Humbert and his Army made 
their march from Killala in 1798 and 
which ended so disastrously in the 
Battle of Ballinamuck. In the same 
graveyard are laid to rest the men 
who fought under Humbert’s 
standard in the cause of Irish liberty. 

“Moran’s grave is almost un- 
known; there is no epitaph to denote 
its whereabouts, and it is recorded 
that when his secret became known 
an infuriated populace attempted to 
unearth his remains, but the timely 
intervention of the police prevented 
further desecration.” 

—Longford Leader. 


‘TH only lessons I ever learned were those my father taught 
me, for he terrified me by descriptions of my moral degrada- 
tion and he humiliated me by my likeness to disagreeable 


people. 


—W. B. Yeats. 
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ing more. Aft 
force of police awaited us near the 
stage door, and each of us had a 
bodyguard home. 

As was the day’s 

carried long reports. riot 
with in detail. Most 
reviewers recognised the play as a 
literary achievement, and did not 
hesitate to say so. It was amusing 
to read the cause of the sneezing 
and coughing which had taken place 
during the first act. It appeared that 
a number of men had stationed 
themselves quietly near the gallery 
rails, blowing handfuls of pepper 
across the stalls. 

The Playboy lasted the length of 
its advertised run—for four nights. 
On the second night, Lady Gregory 
invited Theodore Roosevelt to the 
theatre. A packed house was the 
result, not the least of those who 


strength. 


Synge’s play being the former Presi- 
dent himself. He occupied Lady 
Gregory’s box near the stage. 

As soon as he made his appear- 
ance a few moments before we be- 
gan, the whole audience stood up 
and cheered loudly. He accepted the 
applause silently, then turned and 
handed Lady forward to 
take a share. It was a gallant gesture 

The audience took its cue from 
him and cheered every line for the 
rest of the evening. A few people 
in the gallery who attempted to 
cause a disturbance during the 


second act lost no time in making 
themselves scarce when they saw the 
futility of it. 

Half-way 


our courage. 

Here again was a gesture which 
the audience did not allow to pass 
unnoticed 


We were seven weeks in New 
York and played our entire reper- 
toire during the stay. We were so 
successful that the tour was extended 
to take in Chicago and four or 
five extra one-night towns before 
returning to Dublin in March, 
almost two months later than we had 
arranged. 


—A. J. CRONIN. 


A DIAMOND is one of the hardest substances known to man, 
especially when he’s trying to get it back. 
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The Man Who Executed Emmet 


HO was the man who accepted 
English “blood money” for 
executing Robert Emmet? 

The executioner was reputed to be 
Barney Moran who lived to the age 
of ninety-nine, but died a pauper in 
the workhouse. 

The Irish World, New York, nearly 
fifty years ago, disclosed that before 
he died Moran revealed his terrible 
secret. 

“The fact does not seem to be 
widely known that in the Kilmore 
graveyard, Ballina, lie the remains of 
Bernard Moran, who accepted 
English ‘ blood money’ for acting the 
part of executioner at the death of 
Robert Emmet. 

“Bernard Moran was a_ soldier, 
but when discharged from the army 
he became a tramp and earned his 
bread as a ballad singer. 

“ He died in Ballina Workhouse, on 
August 6, 1878. To his deathbed he 
called James Mahon, one of the 
leading merchants in Ballina, and the 
latter’s son-in-law, Dr. Nolan, who 
was medical officer of the Work- 
house, and in a hushed and faltering 
voice he informed them that he had 
a most important secret to reveal, if 
they would promise not to divulge it 
until after his burial. 

“Assurance being given on this 
point, he stated that he was one of 
the soldiers who accompanied Major 


Sirr and Major Swan to Murphy’s, 
the featherman’s house in Thomas 
Street, to capture Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, ‘and although,’ added the 
sinking man in a whisper, ‘I am now 
dying a pauper’s death, I loyally 
acted my part to the British Govern- 
ment.’ 

“But a more important revelation 
was made by Moran. He stated that 
it was he who acted the part of 
executioner at the death of Robert 
Emmet; that he was doing duty in 
Portobello Barracks when he accepted 
‘blood money’ from Major Swan to 
hang him, and that he was brought 
in civilian clothes to the spot where 
the patriot underwent martyrdom. 

“Moran is buried within a stone’s 
throw of the road upon which 
General Humbert and his Army made 
their march from Killala in 1798 and 
which ended so disastrously in the 
Battle of Ballinamuck. In the same 
graveyard are laid to rest the men 
who fought under Humbert’s 
standard in the cause of Irish liberty. 

“Moran’s grave is almost un- 
known; there is no epitaph to denote 
its whereabouts, and it is recorded 
that when his secret became known 
an infuriated populace attempted to 
unearth his remains, but the timely 
intervention of the ‘Police prevented 
further desecration.” 

—Longford Leader, 


only lessons I ever learned were those my father taught 
me, for he terrified me by descriptions of my moral degrada- 


tion and 
people. 


he humiliated me by my likeness to disagreeable 


—W. B. Yeats. 
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Cuchulainn’s wife inspired a thriving industry! 


Her Magic Carpets Go All 


Over the World 


IRENE FFRENCH 


N a dusty, cobwebbed, old coach- 

house and stables hidden behind 

a terrace of Georgian houses in a 
busy Dublin street, I found a small, 
white-haired woman 
richly-coloured t might 
Nights. 

Sitting in her small office that 
once resounded to the clanking of 
harness and the clip-clop of horses’ 
hooves on cobble-stones, she was 
carefully hand-painting Celtic de- 
signs on a piece of paper. 

Miss Katherine MacCormack has 
for years been designing the lovely 
“Dun Emer” hand-made 
to be found all over the world, and 
richly-embroidered family crests, 
school and club badges. 

The old stables are now a small 
factory, where twenty-five girls and 
one man work huge looms and sit 
at small tables doing intricate em- 
broidery work. 

“We've just sent off a church 
carpet to Los Angeles—to Mon- 
signor w,” said Miss 
MacCormack casually, as if she 
were telling me she had just !unched 
at the café around the corner. 

“We sent another much larger 
one off recently to Paris, for the en- 
trance hall of the Irish embassy, and 


some hand - embroidered family 
crests have just gone to Nairobi. 
We have also made carpets for 
the Irish embassies in Stockholm, 
Bonn, the Vatican, London and 
New York; one went to San 
Francisco, and you'll find Dun 
Emer carpets in apartments in New 
York, homes in South Africa and 
—and, of course, Ireland.” 
me of the best examples of 
these carpets can be seen in Arus 
an Uachtaraéin (in the Phoenix 
Park) and in Leinster House. 

While most of her carpet designs 
are Old Celtic, many have been 
adapted to suit modern interior- 
decoration trends and to tone with 
period architecture. 

“I had to design for the Paris 
embassy to match the period of the 
house,” Miss MacCormack told me. 
“ The carpet is rich blue, with gold 
scroll work suggestive of Celtic 
design, around the edge, and the 
arms of the Four Provinces in the 
centre.” 

Miss MacCormack told me about 
a recent design of lovely apple green, 
with a narrow white border, decor- 
ated with green scroll work, and 
added: “It’s what 6ne might call 
contemporary Celtic, to suit the 
modern home.” 
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She gets much of her inspiration 
from Dublin architecture. One 
carpet I examined gave the impres- 
sion of stained-glass fanlights over 
Georgian doors. 

A colour photograph that attracted 
my immediate attention was of a 
dining recess, furnished with a 
richly-coloured mahogany table 
placed on a “ Dun Emer” carpet of 
many shades. The window pelmets 
were creamy-white, embroidered in 
Celtic designs in brilliantly-coloured 
wools, and the chair seats were 
covered to match. 

“ That,” she told me, “is part 
of the New York apartment of the 
singer John Feeney. We used Irish 
bawneen tweed for the embroidery, 
and in the lounge off the dining- 
recess he has another large carpet 
of ours.” 

This miniature but productive 
factory was originally started in 
by Miss MacCormack’s aunt, 
Miss Evelyn Gleeson, in her home 
in Dundrum, near the Dublin 
mountains. 

Miss Gleeson chose the name of 
“Emer” in honour of Emer, the 
wife of Cuchulainn, because she was 
reputed to have been a talented 
weaver and needle-worker. Ever 
since, the factory has been known as 
the Dun Emer Guild. 

Increasing production resulted in 
the home-factory being moved to 
larger quarters in the city—to a 
stable at the back of contin 
houses in Hardwicke Street. There 
it thrived for forty years until the 
Corporation condemned the  quar- 
ters, necessitating another move. 

New quarters were found behind 
the houses in Harcourt Street. 


Your Age Revealed 


BELOW is a simple method of telling 

a person's age up to 63. 

Hand the table to a friend and ask 
him to tell you in which of its columns his 
age 1s contained. Then add the figures at 
the top of the columns designated and 
you have the secret. 

Suppose an age to be seventeen. You 
will find the number 17 only in two 
columns, viz., the first and the fifth ; and 
the first figures at the head of these 
columns make seventeen. 


The wools used in the carpets are 
— spun and dyed by a 

unty Dublin woollen ; to rich 
shades of the Irish countryside 
chosen by the designer herself— 
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colours that are a hallmark of Dun 
Emer products the world over. 

Two of the huge leoms can pro- 
duce carpets up to twenty-six feet 
wide and of any length; smaller 
ones accommodate the rich church 
rugs and even home hearth-rugs, 
which cost about £20 to buy. 

While the rhythmic clang of the 
shuttles rings out across the stable- 
yard and catches the ear of passers- 
by on the street beyond, high in the 
lofts above a dozen girls sit at little 
work-tables doing intricate em- 
broidery. 

Crests include special arms of 
clubs, schools and colleges, badges 
for airline pilots, station porters’ 
uniforms, and family crests. 

Each scrap of silver or gold in the 
designs is strung on wire by hand, 
as a beaded mecklace, and deli- 
cately put in place by steady 


. fingers. 


Miss MacCormack thinks that 
men are vain creatures! 

“When it comes to a college or 
club blazer, they are terribly fussy. 
They seem to be crest-conscious 
these days. They must have some- 


thing attached to their clothing to 
show they belong to something or 
other, and they will never wear 
their blazer without its crest—to 
show off to their friends!” 

Latest products of this factory are 
two wonderful church carpets which 
are, according to Miss MacCormack, 
destined to go to New York shortly 
for exhibition. One carpet measures 
about eight feet six inches by three 
feet six inches, and is made in rich 
blended blues, with graceful white 
lilies with green leaves in four cor- 
ners and centre. 

The second carpet, of similar 
size, glows in gold, purple, red, 
blue, green and brown hues, in 
Celtic design. 

“Carpets made for church use 
have to be much brighter in colour 
than those for use in houses,” says 
the designer; “because, of course, 
the light is dimmer and they might 
not show up well if they were 
pastel.” 

This is only one of the many 
things that prove the meticulous 
attention to detail paid by Miss 
MacCormack. 


‘TH® frog is one of the few animals that are not aware of 
changes taking place in their bodies unless they occur with 
a certain degree of suddenness. 
Hence, through a very gradual increase or decrease in the 
temperature of the air, this amphibian may be roasted or 
frozen to death without showing any sign of discontent. 


Mary by all means. If you get a good wife you will become 
very happy, if you get a bad one you will become a 
philosopher—and that is good for every man. 
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“THIS.OTHER IRELAND 


No Cushions 
in a Jungle 


HERE'S AN ULSTER ACCENT—AND A 

strange story—behind a modern 
hospital that has been opened on the 
tropical island of Haiti. 

The story began one day on a 
luxury farm in Arizona when Larry 
Mellon opened a newspaper and 
read about Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
who gave up a brilliant scientific 
career fifty years ago to become a 
doctor and work among the natives 
in the African jungle. 

Larry had been brought up on silk 
cushions. His father, Andrew Mellon, 
son of a farm boy from Newtown- 
stewart, County Tyrone, had been 
the richest man in the U.S. (This 
year they brought out a three-cent. 
stamp to honour the centenary of his 
birth). 

Struck suddenly by a wish to follow 
Schweitzer’s example, Larry came up 
against the fact that he had children 
—and a pretty young wife. 

Gwen offered to accompany him, 
and with this encouragement Larry 
studied to become a doctor. Medical 
studies didn’t come easy—he was 
thirty-seven and he hadn’t been a 
clever student in his college days— 
but after four hard years this 
obstacle had been cleared. 

From Africa came Schweitzer’s 
congratulations. “ The beginnings are 
always dificulc” 

Larry had intended to st up his 


hospital near the Congo River, but 
the needs of Haiti seemed to be 
greater and there he built the 
hospital that has now been opened. 

With its staff of five doctors and its 
up-to-date equipment it will cost him 
200,000 dollars a year, but that’s 
nothing to the son of the Pittsburg 
Steel King. 

More important, Larry and his 
pretty society wife will spend the 
remainder of their lives curing 
disease and helping the creole people 
on the primitive island of Haiti. 


Lived a Year in the Dark 

(CCALLY EVERYONE CAN QUOTE 

the line about the man that came 

“out of the night which was fifty 

below,” in Robert Service’s Danger- 
ous Dan McGrew. 

An Irishman who has spent two 
and a half years in the Arctic Circle, 
“at sixty degrees below,” has 
returned home. He is Mr. William 
Curley, of 83 Sycamore Road, 
Finglas, Dublin. 

Mr. Curley was the senior plumber 
in the U.S. aircraft control base in 
Resolution Island, 800 miles from the 
North Pole. In this lonely outpost 
there are six months’ daylight and six 
months’ ; the pastimes are 
fishing (after you break through six 
feet of ice), and shooting polar bears. 

Supplies, which are landed by 
parachute, are uncertain, because fog 
usually envelops the island, which is 
18,000 feet above sea level. 

The temperature is sixty degrees 
below zero and water freezes as it is 
poured. Men usually stick it for a 
week or two and then chuck it 
because of the loneliness and the 
cold. A labourer can earn ten to 
12,000 dollars in six months. 
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Mr. Curley’s story starts three-and- 
a-half years ago when he emigrated 
to Canada. He answered a newspaper 
advertisement in Montreal, and so he 
came to Resolution Island. 

And what of the future? He does 
not intend to return. He admits he 
has made his pile and intends to set 
himself up in business in Dublin. 

—Evening Echo. 


Litter Lyricist 

&. JAMES HARRIS PUSHES A DUST 

cart in Plymouth. He also writes 
poetry, wooing his muse in the 
lunch-hour break from keeping the 
city’s roads free of litter. 

James, who probably gets his gift 
of words from his Irish descent (he 
came from Galway fourteen years 
ago), says he finds beauty in every- 
thing—even sweeping roads. He has 
had many of his poems and other 
works published, finds his verses 
running through his head as he 
trudges the streets of Plymouth on 
his daily round. 

—Irish Weekly. 


Youghal Pioneer 

TURED IN THE B.B.C.’S_TELE- 

vision programme “ Panorama ” on 
the vaccination of children against 
polio was Dr. G. E. Donovan, Medi- 
cal Officer of Health for the 
Liwchwr Urban District and the 
Gower Rural District, near Swan- 
sea, Wales. 

Dr. Donovan has the distinction 
of having introduced colour radio- 
graphy to medical science. A native 
of Youghal, he was educated at the 
Christian Brothers’ School. He 
graduated at the National University. 

—Catholic Times 
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The ‘‘ Wonderful Saloon” 
ION MADE NO DENT ON 

McSorley’s Old Ale House. Nor, 
for that matter, did repeal. New 
York City’s oldest saloon went right 
on serving the rich, strong ale it had 
been dispensing since 1854, mostly to 
what looked like the same old men. 

Probably the biggest dent ever 
made on McSorley’s was the publica- 
tion, in 1943, of a book called 
McSorley’s Wonderful Saloon by a 
reporter named Joseph Mitchell, who 
stumbled upon the dark, sawdusty 
place, with its gas fixtures and 
potbellied stove, in his wanderings 
around the city. 

After the book’s appearance, the 
saloon’s regular customers, some of 
them Bowery derelicts, others the 
holders of modest neighbourhood 
jobs, were infiltrated by a new breed: 
out-of-town sight-seers, local 
curiosity-seekers, professional men 
and executives hankering for the 
musty tranquillity Mitchell had 
described, and large numbers of 
college people, both professors and 
fresh-faced undergraduates. 

McSorley’s made the pilgrims 
reasonably welcome, as long as they 
behaved, and in due time absorbed 
them, just as, some thirty years 
before, it had absorbed an influx of 
painters, among them John Sloan 
who devoted at least five canvases to 
the place. But on one point McSorley’s 
never yielded. It refused to have 
women on the premises. This 
principle was established by the 
saloon’s Belfast founder, John 
McSorley, and the present owner, 
Mrs. Dorothy O’Connell Kirwan, 
does not believe in change. 

Now, th: area in which McSorley’s 
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There was just an outside chance 
that the prevailing air of melancholy 
might be premature. A member of 
the Mayor’s Committee on Slum 
Clearance said feelingly: “Tear 
down McSorley’s? Look, this is 
nothing more than a proposal. I 
would hate to see McSorley’s go. In 
fact, I’m getting thirsty just talking 
about it.” 

—Newsweek. 


Logs for the Bell-Tower 


ROTHER COLMAN RYAN, MISSION 

builder in the southern Philip- 
pines, likes to tease the priests for 
whom he works. He was putting up a 
church for Fr. John Meaney at 
Baroy, and the plans called for a 
forty-foot belltower. Coming to Fr. 
Meaney and doing his best to hide a 
smile, he said: “ We need four forty- 
foot logs for the corners of the 
belltower, Father.” 

“ Four forty-foot logs!” exclaimed 
Fr. Meaney. “Whoever heard of 
such things! Can’t you splice shorter 
logs together?” 

“We could,” admitted Brother 


A Bore is a fellow who opens 
in it. 


Colman, “but they wouldn’t be 
quite as good a job.” 

“Oh, very well, then,” said Fr. 
Meaney resignedly, “I'll see what I 
can do.” 

For the next few days he tramped 
the surrounding hills looking for 
trees high enough to provide those 
essential forty-foot logs. He estimates 
that he tramped 100 miles and more 
in his quest, until he located his trees. 
Friendly farmers felled them free of 
charge and hauled them to the 
church site, where Fr. Meaney 
handed them over triumphantly to 
Brother Colman. “ There,” he said, 
pointing to their massive lengths, 
“are your logs.” 

Brother Colman showed not the 
least surprise. He strolled over to the 
great trees, tapped them casually 
with his heavy boots, and remarked: 

“I’m afraid, Father, they aren’t 
the very best lumber, and they 
haven’t been cut very well; but I 
fancy we can use them... .” 

They did use them; and a year 
later, when the great earthquake that 
destroyed so many other buildings 
shook Baroy’s church, the belltower 
stood intact. Fr. Meaney’s tramp 
through the hills had in fact been 
well worth while. 

—Fr. MALACHY TONER in 
The Far East. 


his mouth and puts his feats 
—HeEnry Forp. 


evening long ago in Amherst, Mass., Edward Dickinson, 
father of poetess Emily Dickinson, rang the town fire bell. 
As the townspeople poured from their houses shouting, 
“Where’s the fire?” he pointed to a gorgeous pink and gold 
sunset. He had summoned them to share his pleasure. 
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stands is slated to be torn down. ; 
a The word was spread along the bar 
7 by Mrs. Kirwan’s husband, Harry, 
" who acts as manager. “ But,” he 
t added broodingly, “we won’t go 
i without a fight.” 
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When You Get 
Travel 


Sickness 


RAVEL sickness consists of a 

well-defined series of symptoms 

experienced by susceptible in- 
dividuals on exposure to various 
types of motion. The symptoms are 
essentially the same, whether the 
motion is caused by the movement 
of a boat, train, car or aeroplane, 
but a person may be more suscep- 
tible to one form of motion than 
another, and a successful remedy 
against car sickness may be inade- 
quate against air-sickness. 

The root cause of travel sickness 
is not certain, but most authorities 
agree that it originates from dis- 
turbances setup in the internal ear. 

The sensations of sight, taste and 
smell play a part in its production. 
There is also a big psychological 
factor, and a frequent contributory 
cause is the alcoholic farewell party 
the night before departure. 

The symptems vary in degree 
with different individuals, but the 
typical chain of events is as follows: 
a feeling of uneasiness, drowsiness, 
yawning, headache, followed after a 
short interval by nausea and vomit- 
ing. These symptoms often leave 
the patient fatigued and severely de- 
— bet after twenty-four hours 

e usually feels normal again. 

If nothng can be done to reduce 
the motions which cause the sick- 
ness, the susceptible traveller should 
try to get a seat in which the mini- 


mum amount of motion is felt. The 
best positions are front seats in a 
motor-car, bus or aeroplane. 

It is essential to get accustomed 
to the ship’s motion, and this is best 
achieved by walking on deck or 
lying down on one’s back. The 
worst possible position is to lie 
curled up. 

It often helps to divert the 
traveller’s attention by some simple 
mental or physical activity. 

Of the many drugs reputed to be 
of value, those containing Hyocine 
and Atrophine are said to have the 
most beneficial effect. The result, 
however, varies a lot. 

Hyocine seems to be successful in 
the prevention of air sickness in 
adults, and of car sickness in child- 
ren. If the prescribed Hyocine or 
Atrophine is taken half an hour be- 
fore the journey, and a further dose 
taken at the appropriate interval 
recommended by the doctor, the 
chances of being ill during a journey 
will be either eliminated or greatly 
reduced. 

On no account should these drugs 
be used without a doctor’s advice. 
Otherwise unpleasant, and often very 
serious, side effects may occur. 

For the person susceptible to 
travel sickness my advice is—have a 
light meal before travelling, but 
only a small quantity of fluids. 

Glucose sweets, such as sugar 
barley, will work very well, 
especially in the case of children. 

Light, frequent meals are best for 
a child, who must not be allowed to | 
get too hungry. 

If you tend to get ill in a bus or 
car, don’t read. 

Do your best to think of anything 
else in the world except being ill. 

—A Doctor. 
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Not only did the O’Donnells and others rise to the highest civil and 
military positions, but— 


The Irish in Spain had 
Special Privileges 


HE Senate of the National 

University of Ireland recently 

conferred honorary degrees on 
two distinguished descendants of 
Irish emigrés in Spain — Don 
Leopoldo O’Donnell, Duke of 
Tetuan and Licutenant-General Don 
Alfredo Kindelan y Duany. 

Don Leopoldo O’Donnell is a 
direct descendant of Con Og 
O’Donnell, brother of Niall Garbh 
O'Donnell, the last inaugurated 
O'Donnell and a cousin of Hugh 
Roe, the great Gaelic leader. 

The O’Donnells were one of the 
great princely families of Ireland 
and preserved their independence to 
the 17th century. They had pro- 
duced many great warriors and 
chiefs since the Norman invasion, 
the last and greatest being Hugh 
Roe, who, with Hugh O’Neill, led 
the last fight for Gaelic indepen- 
dence. 

After the defeat at Kinsale Hugh 
Roe sought refuge in Spain, and a 
few years later Hugh O’Neill and 
Ruadhri O’Donnell left Ireland in 
the historic Flight of the Earls. 

Many of the O’Donnells rose to 
fame in Spain—one of them becom- 
ing Prime Minister of Spain: Don 
Leopoldo O’Donnell (1809-1869), 
the First Duke of Tetuaa. 

The Second Duke, grandfather of 


the present Duke, was Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Spanish Ambas- 
sador to Austria. Many of his ances- 
tors in the 18th century were 
generals in the armics of Spain. 

The conferring ceremony recalled 
the close ties which for centuries 
have bound Ireland and Spain. In- 
deed it was the belief in early times 
in Ireland and Spain that the Irish 
Celts had come to Ireland from 
Spain. 

Modern archeologists have shown 
that there were close connections 
between Ireland and the Iberian 
Peninsula in prehistoric times 
(mostly trading ones, though one in- 
vasion is thought likely), but they 
consider it unlikely that the Irish 
Celts came from Spain. 

However, from as carly as the 
6th century the legend was popular 
in Ireland and Spain, and in the 
16th century it was one of the 
reasons which made the Irish look to 
Spain as another fatherland. 

We are told, for instance, that 
when the Irish leader in the Nine 
Years’ War against Elizabeth, Hugh 
Roe O’Donnell, arrived at Corufa 
“it gave him much satisfaction, for 
he thought it a good omen of suc- 
cess that he should have come to 
the town from which his ancestors 
had obtained sway and power over 


Condensed from Eire 
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Ireland formerly and that he should 
have returned on their track.” 

During the middle ages the trade 
route from Spain to Ireland was a 
busy one. Traces ef these times are 
still vivid in the western seaport of 
Galway, where there are still houses 
built by merchants to a Spanish 
style, and the names of Spanish 
Quarter and Spanish Arch recall the 
days of the port’s great prosperity. 

When the Irish, under the leader- 
ship of Hugh O’Neill and Hugh 
O'Donnell, foaght the Nine Years’ 
War against Tudor aggression, they 
sought aid from Spain to defeat the 
armies of Elizabeth. The defeat of 
the Spanish and Irish forces at 
Kinsale in 1601 ended that war and 
meant the end of the old Gaelic 
culture. Plantation and persecution 
followed, and through the 17th and 
18th centuries Irishmen sought 
refuge in Spain. 

Professor Patrick MacBride, of 
University College, Dublin, in a 
recent lecture, spoke of the genero- 
sity with which Spain received the 
Irish exiles and the privileges they 
enjoyed 

“ When we find, in the course of 
100 years, more than 150 generals of 
Irish origin in the Spanish Armies; 
that on many occasions Irishmen 
have been ambassadors of His Most 
Catholic Majesty to France, to 
Austria, Italy, England, Russia, 
Sweden, Prussia, the Netheriands, 
Denmark; that they have occupied 
all important ministerial posts, have 
been Minis isters of Finance and War 
and External Affairs, and on many 
occasions have occupied the post of 
Prime Minister of Spain, we must 
seek some general policy which gives 


Irishmen opportunities for promo- 
tion equal to those of their Spanish 
brothers.” 

And this was so. From time im- 
memorial, from the mere fact of 
entering Spanish territory and resid- 
ing there, the Irish, unlike all other 
nationals, were automatically given 
all the rights of Spanish citizenship. 

Philip ITI made no difference be- 
tween Irish and Spaniard in regard 
to employments, civil or military, 
and this policy was continued under 
his successors. A royal decree of 
King Charles II, dated May 11th, 
1680, expressly declares this policy 
to be the custom in Spain: — 

“The Irish have always en- 
joyed in the Spanish dominions 
the same rights as Spaniards in 
respect of the obtaining of offices 
or employments. No obstacle has 
ever been placed in the way of 

their obtaining political or mili- 

tary appointments in their tum 

with Spaniards. Such has always 
been the custom, and is at present 
being observed.” 

But when the Frenchman, Philip 
V, grandson of Louis Quatorze, be- 
came King of Spain his ignorance 
of local conditions very soon brought 
an Irish furore round his handsome 
head. War with England was im- 
minent, and within a few months of 
his arrival in Madrid, Philip, by 
royal decree dated April 16, 1701, 
granted protection of their persons 
and freedom to live, trade and 
acquire property to Irish and 
English Catholics who had married 
Spaniards or had been resident in 
Spain for ten years. 

This well-intentioned decree con- 
ferred a real benefit on English 
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THE IRISH IN SPAIN HAD SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 


Catholics, but might threaten by im- 
plication the ampler privileges 
which those of Irish nationality had 
long enjoyed in Spain. 

The Irish, therefore, protested 
against this infringement of their 
privileges and dignity due to the in- 
considerate mention of them in con- 
junction with the English. 

Narcissus Lynch, an’ Irishman 
living in Seville, drew up a protest 
in his own name and in the name of 
all the Irish of Seville, Puerto de 
Santa Maria, Malaga, Cadiz and 
other ci.tricts of the southern area. 

The protest recalls the many de- 
crees which declared that the 
Irish were deservedly accounted 
Spaniards and held to be such; so it 
requests that these former decrees 
should be observed, that the Irish 
should continue to be accounted 
Spaniards and that they should con- 
tinue to enjoy the exemptions, im~- 
munities and privileges which all the 
other subjects of His Catholic 
Majesty enjoyed. 

This protest had speedy results: 
on the 6th June, within a few days 
of a it, Philip authorised the 
granting of a new decree, which was 
published on June 28th, 1701. It 
erdered that all the privileges 
granted to the Irish in Spain should 
be maintained. 

The Irish in Spain even objected 
to being called “foreigners”. In a 
declaration drawn up by several 
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Irishmen, in 1766, they state that 
“ being jealous of the favours with 
which His Catholic Majesty has dis- 
tinguished the Irish from all viher 
nations, not only in the royal armies, 
but also in all other careers, they 
have refused to allow themselves be 
accounted foreigners.” 

The question became practical 
again in 1791 when royal orders 
were issued for the formation of a 
special Register of Foreigners settled 
in Spain. ‘Chree Irishmen resident at 
Cadiz—Eduardo Murphy, Enrique 
Dowell and Juan Walsh—were sum- 
moned by the Commissioner of their 
Ward to register as foreigners and 
take the oaths of fidelity and 
allegiance. 

These men sent three separate 
memorials on the subject to the 
Governor; the Governor referred 
the matter to the Council of State, 
which passed the following resolu- 
tion on February 3rd, 1792: 

“That the Irish established in 
these dominions shall keep and 
maintain the privileges which they 
have, by which they are made 
equal to native Spaniards; and 
that the formalities of the oath, 
to which all other nations have 
been ordered to submit, shall not 
be exacted from the Irish, seeing 
that by the mere fact of their 
settling in Spain the Irish are 
accounted Spaniards and enjoy 
the same rights.” 


‘Tut older a person gets, the wilder the younger generation 
becomes. 


—DANn BENNETT. 


HEN you see a married covple coming down the street, the 
one who is two or three steps ahead is the one that’s mad. 


—HELEN ROWLAND, 
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A Kindelan 


Comes Home 


HAT a dramatic moment it was 

at Navan when the Urban 

Council, on behalf of the 
people of Meath, gave an official 
welcome to Lieut.-General Alfredo 
Kindelan, from Spain! 

A descendant of the ancient Kings 
of Laoire facing the people of Laoire 
under the flags of Spain and 
Ireland! 

It is recorded in the Book of 
Kells that Aodh O Kindelan, King 
of Laoire, made the Church of St. 
Uitan and its lands free forever to 
the monks of Ardbraccan. That was 
1,000 years ago, and now, out of 
Spain, comes another O Kindelan, 
head of his family, bearing the 
honours which a life of noble ser- 
vice has earned for him, to pray as 
a pilgrim at the well of Ultan, “ roof- 
less, shrineless, monkless though it 
be »”» 


Before the Normans came, there 
were a number of small chieftaincies, 
which together made up the greater 
Kingdom of Meath. 

One of these was Laoire (the ter- 
ritory now called the Baronies of 
Upper and Lower Navan), and its 
ruling family was the O Coindeal- 
bhan (anglicised Kindelan). It would 
appear that they were kinsmen of 
the High Kings of Tara. One of 
their seats was said to have been 
at Ardsallagh, and another near 
Ardbraccan, where the monks were 
under their protection. 

When the invading Normans 
swept over the country, de Lacy 


from his fortress in Trim granted 
Laoire to one of his knights, and 
though the Irish chiefs fought back 
those wily soldiers managed by 
alliance, marriage or conquest to dig 
themselves in, and eventually a 
Nangle and a Ludlow reigned as 
Barons of Laoire. 

Some of the Normans became 
“more Irish than the Irish them- 
selves” and gave good service to 
their adopted country. But in gene- 
ral it was the native Irish who risked 
all and lost all. Few were reinstated 
in their ancestral lands, as were the 
Anglo-Irish. 

People like the Kindelans fought 
with Eoghan Ruadh and with Sars- 
field, and when the odds were too 
great the young men sought refuge 
abroad. Spain was then, as always, 
the friend of Ireland. An Irishman 
landing in Spain was automatically 
a Spanish citizen, and could rise to 
the highest position. 

A Kindelan from Ballinakill, bap- 
tised in the church of Castlerickard, 
became an officer in the Spanish 
army. He was followed by others of 
his race and a family was founded 
in Spain which in every generation 
produced distinguished scholars, 
soldiers and statesmen. 

At home the family sank into 
obscurity; in Spain they kept intact 
the tradition of their people, and in 
particular the name of Ultan, their 
patron saint. 

Last summer for the first time a 
Kindelan came back—Sefior Juan 
Ultex0 Kindelan from Madrid, and 
tho.e who met him were struck by 
his knowledge of the history of 
Meath and his great love for his 
ancestral home. 


—Meath Chronicle. 
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How Ibo-Land Became 
Shanahan’s Country 


DOUGLAS ORGAN 


ROAR of welcome came over 
the waters of the River Niger 
from a giant on the bank, a 

massive man in a white cassock and 
a flaming red beard over half his 
chest: 

“Ho, ho! Just the man I want! 
Young and fresh and strong. Well, 
there’s plenty to do here for a strong 
man, mon ami.” 

The man in the boat knew his 
journey of 250 miles through fever- 
ridden swamps in broiling sun had 
come to an end. He stepped out, 
thirty-one-year-old Joseph Shana- 
han, an Irish priest of the Holy 
Ghost Fathers, from Glankeen, 
County Tipperary, six feet tall and 
with a physique that had made the 
“Shanahan tackle” legendary in 
Munster rugby, and beard to match 
beard. 

“ Welcome to Onitsha mission!” 
Fr. Leon Lejeune, a Frenchman of 
the same Order, gave Fr. Shanahan 
a hug. 

And what a mission it was, in 
those days of 1902. No church, no 
schocl, no house, no Catholics 
either, except for a pitiful handful 
of slaves bought up by the mission 
at half-a-crown a time and living in 


R. SHANAHAN could feel 

the Devil’s presence physi- 
cally. At one place, where 
cannibalism, slavery and human 
sacrifices were open practices, 
Satan baulked him. He reported: 

“Just as | reached the first 
trees, something halted me 
dead. My legs refused to move 
forward. | felt a fool, but 
was only a little frightened. 
Nothing that | could do could 
get a stir out of my legs. | 
turned to come back and found 
that as easy as ever. | went 
around the outskirts till | met 
another path going in. On tryi 
to follow this, | was pened 
dead a second time. So | came 
away and left the place to 


Satan. 
—Douglas Organ. 


rat-infested shanties built of shells 
and mud. 

Slavery, head-hunting, witchcraft, 
cannibalism were rife. Earlier mis- 
sionaries had gone out to do or die 
—and had died like flies, in their 
early twenties, with little achieved. 

But nothing daunted the giant 
Lejeune. 

“ Come—we build,” he called to 
Fr. Shanahen. 
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HOW IBO-LAND BECAME SHANAHAN’S COUNTRY 
pagans. He would go out to them, 
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He tackled pagans with a gentle smile Fs: 
and wild animals with a cane Be 
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“Where are the bricks, the 
labour?” 

Fr. Lejeune bellowed with laugh- 
ter. “ You and I are the labour. And 
we make the bricks. Come on; I'll 
show you.” 

There was plenty of red clay 
about. But stoking up the fires for 
the brick ovens and shovelling under 
the African sun was like hell itself. 
Fr. Lejeune drove himself—and Fr. 
Shanahan—like a slave. When dead- 
beat, he plunged into the Niger and 
came out with a new burst of 
energy. Mosquitoes came down by 
the thousand, blisters covered face, 
arms and legs; finger-nails cracked. 

In three months the work was 
done, the first brick building in 
Nigeria. 

Fr. Lejeune stepped back to ad- 
mire. “Not too bad, mon ami! 
That’s the first step taken.” 

“ And the second step, Father?” 

“You're off to Ogboli village to 
evangelise it. Right now. And listen. 
Don’t waste time coming down here 
for dinner—Ill send it along to 
you. Au revoir!” 

One St. Patrick’s Day, at a con- 
ference of missionary priests, Fr. 
Shanahan turned up to the accom- 
panying meal with white cassock 
adorned with harp and shamrock, 
sent with an Irish mother’s love all 
the way from Glankeen. 

Someone made a slighting remark 
about St. Patrick and the shamrock. 

Fr. Shanahan jumped up, eyes 
ablaze, shaking with anger. It looked 
as though he would throw the table 
over. He held himself there for a 
moment, then strode out. 
— ran after him, to calm 


“Insult me—yes, by all means. 
Insult my country—perhaps. But 
insult St. Patrick—mnever! Never, 
mon pére, never. I’m taking the next 
boat back to Ireland.” 

That night he had a dream, like 
St. Patrick before him. He was with 
his mother and father in Glankeen, 
and they weeping because their son 
had turned his back on the children 
in Africa who were crying out to 
him for the Faith. His own soul was 
filled with grief. What would he not 
give to be back in Nigeria! 

An extraordinary noise woke him 
up. It was a wild pig rooting round 
his little house. Never was a visitor 
so welcome as this reminder of 
Patrick the swineherd of Slieve 
Mish. 

Fr. Shanahan knelt up and 
thanked St. Patrick for saving him 
from being a shameless deserter. 

On his death-bed, in France, Fr. 
Lejeune insisted with the Superior- 
General that Shanahan was the man 
to lead Nigeria to Christ. Joseph 
Shanahan became Prefect Apostolic 
of Southern Nigeria. 

Fr. Shanahan revolutionised the 
technique of missionary activity. 
His policy had such well-nigh mira- 
culous results that soon bishops, 
vicars and prefects all over Africa 
were copying his methods. 

He saw that nothing was being 
achieved by sticking to mission 
stations on the river banks, redeem- 
ing slaves, caring for the sick and 
outcasts, while leaving untouched 
the great hosts of ordinary pagan 
society. 

From Onitsha, he looked out at 
Ibo-land, a vast region untrodden 
by Europeans, a land of 3,000,000 
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HOW IBO-LAND BECAME 


ae He would go out to them, 
ring them the Gospel, and start 
schools, particularly schools, in 
every village, so that even if old 
pagans could not throw off the 
habits of a life-time and the tradi- 
tions of centuries, he and his mis- 
sionaries could still find a follow- 
ing in young open minds and souls. 

Alone, Joseph Shanahan went 
into the bush. A few days, and he 
was in a land where no white man 
had ever been before. Secret faces in 
alarm watched him from the tree- 
tops and from the palms tapped out 
a message of what was afoot. 

“Into the citadel of Satan,” and 
he passed ju-ju shrines, collections of 
bones of those who had been offered 
in human sacrifice. He went into 
slave markets, where man, woman 
and child were chained; he passed 
shops where human flesh was on 
sale 


And always the armed Ibo war- 
riors to face unflinchingly from time 
to time. And always he disarmed 
them with his smile, with his extra- 
ordinary love and respect for 
African souls that irradiated from 
him and impressed even pagan 
chiefs who had no intention of aban- 
doning their old ways. 

Fr. Shanahan understood them. 
He never laid down the law. He let 
them indulge to the full their love 
of argument, their delight in 
palaver, and gave them 
measure of his own. With him there 
was no denunciation of paganism 
and pagan practices, no overthrow- 
ing of idols. To do that, success- 
fully, was to destroy the Africans’ 
religious spirit. He built construc- 
tively, from their belief in the spirit 


world, in the Great Spirit, from 
their belief in the necessity of 
sacrifice. 

In January, 1909, he was back in 
Onitsha, after a Great Trek of 1,000 
miles that has become an epic of 
missionary history. His kindness, his 
courtesy, his gentleness in showing 
them the “ pearl of great price, the 
Faith”, was already beginning to 
work wonders. 

The Ibos, strong and full of 
courage, found other traits to make 
them revere Fr. Shanahan. A bush- 
cow, most powerful of the wild 
animals of Ibo-land, as big as a buf- 
falo and hard as a rhinoceros, came 
charging through the bush. All 
scattered, except Fr. Shanahan, and 
in his hand was a hippo-rod. 

In a narrow path they met. 
Simultaneously they charged. Down 
came the rod on the beast’s nose as 
Fr, Shanahan hurled himself aside. 
They whirled around for a second 
charge. Again the rod hit the tender 
spot; and with a bellow of pain the 
dreaded bush-cow turned and fied. 


The thrills in a radio commentator’s life 
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Sgon the Ibos, for their ardent 
Christian faith, were being called by 
outsiders “ the Irish of Africa ”. 

In 1920 Fr. Shanahan was made 
a bishop. By then he had “ achieved 
the impossible ”, he had built no 
fewer than 721 school-churches, 
trained 921 teachers who taught 
41,000 pupils, and he had 25,000 
Catholics and 70,000 catechumens. 

By 1932 he had _ 110,000 
Catholics, almost as many catechu- 
mens and 1,386 churches. Today 
Nigeria has over a million Catholics, 
half a million catechumens, literally 
thousands of primary schools and a 
group of colleges. And at Onitsha a 
Catholic university is being planned. 

Broken in health, practically 
blind, he retired to Ireland in 1932. 
Only once more was Nigeria to see 
him again—in 1935, when he was 
asked to go back to consecrate 
Onitsha cathedral, near the bank of 
the Niger on which he had first 
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He had left his heart in Africa. 
His own Ireland was now exile for 
him. In 1938 he returned to Africa, 
but to the east (Kenya) not the 
west, and took up as best he could 

old missionary life again. 

As he lay dying in Nairobi in 
December, 1943, he asked the 
Divine Child for just one favour: to 
come for him on Christmas Day. 
While the Christmas Mass was 
being offered, he died. His last 
words were of Nigeria. And perhaps 
there was another, unspoken, favour 
that he sought: to return to 
Nigeria. 

And he has returned. Early last 
January Bishop Shanahan’s body 
was exhumed at Nairobi and taken 
back to Nigeria. On January 14 his 
faithful Ibos welcomed him back 
with tears to his last resting place in 
Onitsha cathedral. 

With tears, t +t with joy, for their 
great Father Shanahan was back in 
Shanahan’s Country. 


stepped thirty-three years before. 


‘Tue teacher, always ready to introduce art to her pupils, held 

a copy of the Mona Lisa up before her class. “ Children,” 
she said, “look at this carefully. It’s one of the most famous 
paintings in the world. As a matter of fact, it is worth 
thousands of pounds and was stolen from the Louvre years 
ago.” 

One little boy’s expression was so eager that the gratified 
teacher beamed at him. “ William, did you want to say some- 
thing?” 

“ Miss Murphy,” he said conspiratorially, “aren’t you ever 
going to give it back?” 


‘Tu + reasonable man adapts himself to the world. The 
unreasonable one persists in trying to adapt the world to 

himself. Therefore, all progress depends on the unreasonable 

man. —BERNARD Sitaw.! 
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The thrills in a radio commentator’s life 


Pil Never Forget that 
All-lreland Final 


MICHAEL O’HEHIR 


N my nineteen years of “ radio 

activity” there have been many 

moments that are now happy 
memories to me, but there have been 
others that still make me shudder to 
think about them. 

For one brought up in an atmo- 
sphere of Gaelic games, the biggest 
things in sport have always been the 
All-Ireland Finals. So imagine my 
excitement when, as an eighteen- 
years-old schoolboy, I stood one day 
in 1938 in the broadcasting box in 
Croke Park with a commission to 
broadcast my first football final. 

It was lucky for me that the enor- 
mity of it all did not fully dawn 
upon me until it was all over. I did 
not fully realise that I was the link 
between Croke Park and thousands 
upon thousands of listeners all over 
Ireland. Concentration upon this 
aspect of the situation would have 
scared even an experienced broad- 
caster. 

When I was appointed by Radio 
Eireann as permanent commentator, 
I decided on a style of commentary 
in which I tried to give the impres- 
sion that I was speaking not to a 


crowd but to the individual 
listener. 
I adopted a plan which I stuck to 


Condensed from Caritas 


for years. I used to spend my 
summer holidays in Clare, and there 
I knew a keen follower of G.A.A. 
games—the late Patrick Garry. He 
used to travel far and near to see 
matches, but a short time before I 
became a commentator he was 
struck down with rheumatism and 
confined to his bed. He was no 
longer able to see his favourite teams 
in action. 

When I went on the air I made 
myself the eyes of this man. With 
the mike as our link, I described the 
matches as if for him alone. In this 
way I tried to fill the void in his life, 
and, in doing so, to develop a per- 
sonal style which is, to me, the 
essence of radio. 

Yes, September, 1938—Galway 
against Kerry in the All-Ireland 
football final—remains my most 
cherished radio memory, despite the 
fact that such great events as the 
games ia the Polo Grounds (New 
York), the Horse Show in Dublin, 
the Grand National at Aintree and 
the televised racing at Ascot all 
crowd the picture. 

It was nip and tuck all the way in 
that first final of mine. Each side 
flattered in turn .. . and men like 
Joe Keohame, Danno Keeffe and 
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Murt Kelly for Kerry, and Brendan 
Nestor, John Dunne and Jackie 
Flavin for Galway, fought power- 
fully for victory. Then came the 
dramatic finish, with the teams level 
and living to fight another day. 

The atmosphere in Croke Park on 
All-Ireland final day makes one 
tingle—and certainly on that day in 
1938 I was tingling. As the excite- 
mert mounted I tried to keep up 
with it. 

Apparently I succeeded to some 
extent. Among the letters I received 
after that game was one from Kerry 
in which the writer blamed me for 
the fact that Kerry had not won the 
game outright. It said: “ You did 
not shut up when Sullivan was try- 
ing for that point near the end. You 
put him off his shot with all your 
talk!” 

Another letter, from Galway, de- 
scribed how the writer was sitting 
by a table on which was perched an 
oil-lamp. As I described the closing 
phase of the game, with the Galway 
team working towards goal, my 
friend began thumping the table 
with excitement. 

The thumping was slow at first, 
but as the Galway men got nearer 
to the Kerry goal his excitement in- 
creased—and then he gave the table 
one terrible thump which sent the 
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lamp flying through the air, to crash 
to pieces. He sent me the bill, but 
happily in good humour. 

I’ve had my share of worries, too. 
One day at The Curragh we were ai! 
set to cover the Irish Lincoln when 
it was found that there was some- 
thing wrong with the mike. After a 
few minutes—they seemed hours— 
the engineer said his efforts were in 
vain, and it was decided that the 
commentary would have to be made 
through a telephone. It was. And 
that Irish Lincoln was described to 
radio listeners by your commentator 
sitting, in a high wind, on top of 
the old stand at The Curragh with a 
telephone mouthpiece held in a hand 
that also had to help with field- 
glasses! 

One Friday night I was covering 
boxing for the B.B.C. in West Brom- 
wich. I had a race to broadcast in 
Ireland the next day. As soon as I 
came off the air I dashed out of the 
stadium, into a taxi and off I shot 
on a breathtaking race to the railway 
station in Birmingham, where I had 
to catch the train for Holyhead. 

As we pulled up, the train was 
starting to move. I jumped out of 
the taxi, dashed past the ticket- 
checker, flung my bag in through a 
carriage window—and followed it 
myself. 


(C48: A vehicle that helps you see the world, but you must 


decide WHICH world. 


ACorpDING to the late Kees van Hoek, when Pope Pius XII 
answers the telephone he picks up the receiver and says, 


“Pacelli here.” 


—Southern Cross. 
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Irish Friend of the 
Shoeshine Boys 


Love and trust are the cornerstones of the Boys’ Republics founded in 
Italy by this Dublin man 


SANDO BOLOGNA 


ments of Boys’ Towns of Italy to a 
small audience in Warren, Ohio. 
Suddenly, a tall, 18-year-old boy 
with Latin features quietly walked 
= the room. The as 

priest ey 
Italian. 

“Nello is a citizen of Boys’ 
Town, now living in your com- 
munity,” proudly announced the 

riest, the Right Rev. Monsignor 
ohn Patrick Carroll-Abbing. 

The youth was enjoying a new 
way of life in Warren, where he had 
secured a job. Now he was thanking 
his benefactor, who was on his 
annual two-month tour of American 
Cities. 

The heart-warming reunion of the 
Irish-born monsignor and Nello, 
whom he called “ one of my boys,” 
deeply impressed the Warren 
audience on how well Boys’ Towns 
are helping Italian children. 

In Los Angeles, Monsignor 
Carroll-Abbing was reunited with 
Luciano, also an ex-citizen of a 
Repubblica dei Ragazzi (Boys’ Re- 
public), Luciano is happily married, 


Another former “citizen” is 
Carlo, the 21-year-old manager of 
a ceramics factory in Monte Carlo. 
He learned his trade at Santa Mari- 
nella, first permanent boys’ settle- 
ment, near Rome. 

Carlo and his brother, 
Graziano, were found by the mon- 
signor on a Roman street. i 
widowed mother was unable to earn 
enough money to provide the bare 
essentials of a decent home and 
regular meals. So the priest invited 
the brothers to Santa Marinelia. 

Eventually, they became expert 
craftsmen in ceramics. Graziano is 
now with his brother in the Monte 
Carlo plant, having left a job in a 
Montecatini factory. 

Nello, Luciano, Carlo and Grazi- 
ano are but four of the 2,400 boys 
from 10 to 18 years of age given 
“a chance to live” in eight Boys’ 
Towns. They learned to govern 
themselves; were trained in prin- 
ciples of democracy and honest 
living, and were taught trades. 

In addition, Boys’ Towns of Italy, 
Inc., sponsors 27 children’s welfare 
centres and nurseries where some 
25,000 youngsters were helped. 


Condensed from the American Mercury 
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Clothing has been given to nearly 
$0,000; medical care for more than 
27,000. 

The money for these under- 
takings is contributed largely by 
Americans. Italian sources con- 
tribute materials and labour. 

The “monsignor of the shoe- 
shine boys” likes to recall that he 
had nothing but two bags of flour, 
20 dollars, one blanket and two §0- 
watt bulbs when he started his 
“shoeshine hotel” in a basement 
room in 1944. His guests were 45 
tough boys—homeless and involved 
in criminal acts. 

Later he was relieved of his 
Vatican duties by Pope Pius XII to 
devote full-time to helping the un- 
fortunate youngsters. He started the 
first Boys’ Town in the cellar of a 
bombed-out villa on the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, 42 miles from Rome. 

Known as Santa Marinella, this 
area now contains a fishing village, 
an agricultural town, and an in- 
dustrial town. Each community is 
self-governed, patterned after Father 
Flanagan’s Boys’ Town in Omaha. 

Although born in Dublin, the 
monsignor has been in Italy for 25 

ears. He speaks Italian fluently. 

is memoirs on Boys’ Towns, A 
Chance to Live, were written in 
Italian. His latest book, a novel, 
Fourney to Somewhere, he wrote in 
English, and rewrote in Italian. 

“The keynote of the Boys’ 
Towns of Italy programme has been 
people helping people,” he says. 

The latest building, a children’s 
nursery and adolescent centre, is at 
Campoleone, near io. 

Factories have been set up in 
which the boys are taught trades of 
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their own choice. The items which 
oF produce are sold throughout 
Italy and some small shipments are 
marketed abroad. The printing shop 
does jobs for the government and 
other clients. 

Last November, a _ two-storey 
marble and tile building was com- 
pleted on a 200-acre farm in 
Colonacce, seven miles southwest of 
Rome. This is the first medico- 
psychological institution of its kind. 

Forty-five emotionally disturbed 
boys—victims of conditions 
—are treated with the latest scien- 
tific therapy. They are cared for at 
no cost to their relatives. After they 
are rehabilitated, many are trans- 
ferred to a Boys’ Town. 

The farmland, when bought by 
Monsignor Carroll-Abbing, con- 
sisted of 100 acres. But the Italian 
Government added another 100 
acres in recognition of the impor- 
tant work being done there. . The 
large orchards of 7,500 peach, olive 
and pear trees and the dairy will 
provide stable income to meet the 
operating expenses, says the mon- 
signor. 

In all, Americans have contributed 
about 1,200,000 dollars to give a 
helping hand to some of the un- 
fortunate children of Italy. This 
charity is the material answer to the 
original aims of the humble Irish 
riest. “ Love and trust,” he states, 
“were also the cornerstones of the 
Boys’ Towns in Italy.” 

In addressing Boys’ Towns of 
Italy committees in the U.S.A., the 
priest modestly reviews what he has 
done for the downtrodden young- 
sters of Italy. He looks upon the 
supporters of the boys’ republics 
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and children’s centres as “ stock- 
holders” and his message is con- 
sidered a “ dividend.” “You didn’t 
invest money,” ” he says softly, “ you 
invested love.” 

“ When I walked in the streets of 
Naples in 1944,” he reminisces, “ I 
never had thought of organising a 

’ town.” He was moved by the 
“Tost children who appeared out of 
the mist and disappeared again ” 
who organised as thieves so that 
they could get food and money. 
Hundreds of boys huddled together 
in the streets of Naples just to keep 
warm; with no homes or relatives to 
care for them. 

With the co-operation of Ameri- 
can soldiers and the American Red 
Cross, he opened his “ Shoeshine 
Hotel” in a cold basement room. 
A short time later, he learned how 
gone children can be when 

ey became concerned over him 
because he was hospitalised with 
pneumonia. “I learned that these 
hard little kids—these juvenile 
delinquents—were wonderful.” 

It was on June 5, 1945, that he 
and Don Antonio Rivolta, an Italian 
priest, started the first of the three 
boys’ republics at Santa Marinella, 


near the port of Civitavecchia. A 
bomb-damaged old tower was the 
original site and within two months 
the first “citizens” came in from 
Rome and other parts of Italy. 

The monsignor began searching 
for funds for the construction of 
buildings as Father Rivolta sought 
money to buy the property. 

Several pre-fabricated cottages 
were acquired from the Swiss War- 
time Relief as the result of one of 
his visits to Switzerland. Many 
friends with whom he had come in 
contact while doing relief assign- 
ments for the Vatican also helped. 

Then he turned to the American 
Relief for Italy Committee headed 
by Judge Juvenal Marchisio, New 

ork, who also felt that the need 
was great in connection with the re- 
building of Italy. He adopted the 

ul method of ad republics 
as introduced in the United States 
another native of Ireland, Father 
The prime requisites to 

work on were Love and Trust. 
fies believe as an Irishman,” he 
asserts, “that where a child is 
and cold and fatherless, 
less, and needs help, we must 

give him help.” 


A HoksE sauntered into a restaurant in Dublin and ordered 

dinner. “ Give me a mixed green salad,” he told the waiter, 
“and make sure it has plenty of hot mustard, caraway seeds, 
honey, and ice cream.” Without batting an eye the waiter left 
and duly returned with the order. 

“ Say,” grinned the horse, “don’t you think it’s queer—me 
coming in like this and ordering salad with hot mustard, 
caraway seeds, honey, and ice-cream?” 

“No,” said the waiter, blandly; “I like it that way myself.” 


"THE greatest pleasure I know is to do a good action by 
stealth, and to have it found out by accident. 


—CHARLES LAMB, 
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In Lisbon, the women stay at home 


What it’s 
Like in a 
Man’s World 


WILLIAM ELIZABETH 
YOUNGER 


ISBON streets suddenly incline, 
| ae tip abruptly round corners. 
In sunlight the pavements are 
ished and slippery and the 
eather soles of your shoes slide 
away from under you with dis- 
concerting swiftness. In rain, too, 
rubber soles are equally unsupport- 


Taxis are numerous, swift, and 
terrifying. They lunge through the 
narrow, jostling streets. They do not 
hoot, and are thus able to swcop 
silently on their pedestrian prey. 
Trams clang and rattle everywhere. 

Most of all there are people. 
Thronging the streets, standing on 
pavements, packing the cafés, wait- 
ing for trams, toiling up hills, 
hurrying, chattering, shouting their 
wares. Lisbon has 800,000 people 
and Portugal 8,000,000, but you 
would imagine that all the country’s 
inhabitants were continually milling 
through the capital, playing a 
sportive form of bull-fight with the 
plunging axis. 

It is a clean city. The streets look 
as though they were polished each 


€ 


night and the houses as if they had 
been freshly whitewashed—or pink- 
washed—each dawn. In the older 
and poorer quarters there is plenty 
of washing, hung out to dry across 
the streets in neat projections. 

The cafés ring continuously with 
whi reports and the nervous 
traveller who thinks that Portugal is 
still a land of revolutions may 
imagine that yet another coup d'état 
has broken out. The noise is not 
due to pistols but to shoe-blacks. 

The noise is made by the vigour 
with which they slap the polishing* 
cloth down on to the shoe. The 
liberal quantities of polish which 
they smear on with the tips of their 
fingers and the astounding force of 
the slapping cloths produce a 
dazzling effect. 

Portuguese men in cafés spend 
most of their time sipping coffee, 
reading newspapers, having their 
shoes polished and, of course, talk- 


ing 

The population of the cafés are 
mostly men: a few women here and 
there and, naturally, foreign 
women: but mostly men, for 
Portugal is a man’s world. The 
women stay at home and marry and 
have children. 

For some time we were uneasy 
in Lisbon cafés. We were sur- 
rounded continuously by a soft hiss- 
ing. We were distressed to think 
that foreigners were so unpopular. 
Very unpopular indeed, since the 
Portuguese are a courteous race. 

The answer was simple. In a café 
or a restaurant you do not wave 
despairingly to attract a waiter’s 
attention. You do not shout. You 
hiss. The system is not merely 


Condensed from Blue Moon in Portugal. Eyre and Spottiswoode, London. 39s. 
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simple but efficient. Across the 
noisiest room your waiter hears you. 
The gentle hiss is dignified and in- 
fallible. There is no jerking of 
limbs, nor feeble embarrassment of 
cries, nor waving fingers. Merely 
the gentle hiss and the arriving 
waiter. We have tried this method 
at home and with startling success. 

An unusual custom in some of 
the restaurants is the presence of 
juvenile waiters. These scrubbed 
cherubs look like fallen angels com- 
peiled to work for a living. They 
wear neat blue suits and clean white 
collars. Their manners are impec- 
cable. They serve no_ visible 
purpose. 

They help to move tables; that is 
to say, they impede the progress of 
those who are doing the movi 
They pick up your fallen knife 
which seldom falls. They take from 
you the clean ashtray which you 
are about to use and substitute 
another. They hold for you the 
already open door by which you 
exit. They smile good-bye. 

Th are, ome presumes, the 
patron’s sons undergoing instruc- 
tion. This is probably so because 
they are occasionally allowed to 
carry to your table the carved 
orange which you have ordered. 

We dislike oranges, even when 
eaten warm off a tree. The taste is 
disturbing. The pips are a nuisance. 
The skin ? do hindrance. Not so in 
Portugal. waiter seizes an 
orange, suillotines it top and bot- 
tom, and impales it on a fork. He 
then strips it, carving off the skin 
in rapid strokes. It is presented to 
you in a properly edible state, a bare 


golden globe peeled by a master. 


The is a standard Portu- 
guese dish. So, unfortunately, is the 
bife. This object is a slab of meat 
and, for those who can afford it or 
who eat in restaurants, it accom- 
panies every meal. It is tough, taste- 
less, and filling. 

One of our business lunches 
lasted exactly three hours and was 
considered rushed. A_ succeeding 
lunch lasted from one until a 
quarter-past five and was considered 
more decent. 

You can get good meat, well 
cooked, in Portugal, particularly in 
private houses, where we have had 
tournedos which cheer the spirit. 
Seldom in restaurants. 

But the gourmet need not 
languish, especially in Lisbon where 
he can eat prawns bedded in ice and 
dipped in mayonnaise, imaginative 
hors d’aeuvres, excellent soles, first- 
class escalopes, and fruit for which 
Portugal is famous. 

Or, there is that exquisite dish 
the santola recheada or dressed crab. 
Strickly speaking santola means a 
sea-spider, but it tastes like crab 
whose meat has been chopped and 
mixed with a French dressing and, 
probably, cream. 

Lisbon is a growing city. The 
growth is of two kinds. In the north- 
eastern city there is a bairro of 
blocks of flats, tall modern struc- 
tures which have little personality. 
It is, however, a bold attack on the 
housing problem and apartments are 
eagerly sought. The blocks run by 
income brackets: one for clerks, 
chauffeurs, office workers, shop 
workers; another for civil servants, 
doctors, lawyers. In every sense they 
provide stratified living. 
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DEW ON THE THISTLE 


Tre graceful 


place of St. 


little church of S. Antonio is built over the birth- 
Anthony of Padua, who has become one of the 


three Summer saints of Portugal: St. Anthony, St. John, and St. 
Peter, whose festas are celebrated with carnival at Midsummer. 
St. John is a saint of water and of lovers, while St. Anthony has 
achieved the reputation not only of making marriages, but of 
making love. In Lisbon the festa of St. Peter is for old people— 
so runs one tradition. That of St. John is for the middle-aged 


—the mid-summer 


. That of St. Anthony for the young. 


On St. Anthony's Eve, in Lisbon, thistles are placed on window- 
sills and if the thistle bears dew the next morning the suppliant 
of this prickly oracle will get married that year. 


More interesting is the 
ment of State houses. It would be 
more accurate to call them villages 
attendant on a city, for their homo- 
geneous construction gives them an 
independent personality. 

The houses in these bairros are 
let at a rent of 120 escudos a month 
—one pound ten—which includes 
insurance. After twenty years the 
tenant becomes the freehold owner. 

These State houses are in good 
taste, following the traditional 
Portuguese styles of house building 
and with their own small gardens. 
And, since they are based on the 
two principles that a family needs 2 
house and that private ownership is 
a thing of value, they have a 
humanity which the bairro of flats 
does not. 

Rents may sound cheap but wages 
and salaries are low. A junior vil 
servant may get {280 a year, his 
middle-grade superior only £500 a 
year, while a girl-secretary will get 
{12 10s. a month. For this reason 
families often, though not always, 
live together in a house, sharing 
their earnings as they share the rent. 
Portugal is not a rich country. 


The curious type of singing 
known as the fado is as typical of 
Lisbon as the flamenco of Anda- 
lusia. The fado is sad, sentimental, 
yearning and languorously strident. 
It has none of the harsh sensuality 
of the flamenco. 

The fado, although it has spread 
over Portugal, is the particular 
music of the common le of 
Lisbon. It was the music of the 
slums, based on the singing of 
Portuguese peasants and corrupted, 
or contorted, by the Brazilian fado, 
which came from an African dance. 

The fado is not now a dance but 
a song which retains the melancholy 
of the West African native inter- 
preted according to the Saudadis 
of the Portuguese character. 

There are night-clubs in the 
Bairro Alto which cater for visitors 
who want to hear the fado. The 
clients are almost all men. They sit 
at the tables and talk in low voices 
and occasionally sip a drink. 

In the centre of the front wall is 
a low dais. Two men sit there on 
plain chairs. One of them has a six- 
stringed guitarra, the other the 
ordinary Spanish guitar. The former 
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will play the melody, the latter will 
strum the accompaniment. 

Idly the two guitarists pluck a 
few notes. Casually the fadista, 
usually a woman, climbs on to the 
platform. She wears a black shawl 
and holds it to her breast with one 
hand. She lays her other hand on 
the guitarist’s shoulder. She looks 
tragic, poor, outcast, and sad. It is 
clear from her attitude that the 
accompanists are only her friends. 
The guitars start the song which 
weeps to its end. 

The fado is a lament for fate. It 
can be anything, a broken heart or 
a broken window. It may have 
bathos but it must be sad: 


“ Don’t speak to me of that street, 
The street 


And still is. 


“Yes, I'd rather you kept silent, 
Speak to me of the hours of today 
Don’t speak to me of the 

past...” 


There are twelve verses of this 
song. Here is another fado: 


“ My eyes are two tapers 
Which give sad light to my face 
Marked by martyrdoms 
Of saudade and sorrows.” 


Both of these are from “ written ’ 
fados, but many are improvised bj 
fadistas themselves. 


Tom and George and John 
MB. SOL HoGwascH is at work on a new film, or would be at 
work on it had there not been considerable confusion. 

His licutenant, Izy Braunstein, suggested a musical film on 

the subject of Tom Moore’s melodies. Hogwasch sent for and 

tried to read a life of St. Thomas More, and said he didn’t see 

where the melodies would come in. But his secretary pointed 

out that it was probably George Moore who wrote the 


melodies. 


“Tt was an almaniac that he wrote,” said Schussbaum. 
“Well,” said Hogwasch, “we don’t want a picture about a 
diary.” Finally somebody brought along an old cutting about 
Sir John Moore at Corunna, and Hogwasch said, “I don’t see 
why we can’t have a picture about the Pinonsular War with 
some of George Moore’s songs written up a bit, making out 


that war is wrong.” 


There the matter rests at present, 


in the Daily Express. 


‘Tu reason a dog has sa many friends is that he wags his tail 


instead of his tongue. 
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Applause for 


HE date was 1799 and the _— 
4 was Drury Lane Theatre, Lon- 

don, where Kemble, its actor- 
manager, was interviewing his latest 
recruit—Fanny Kelly, aged nine! 


“Do you think you could learn 
a small part?” 

“Oh, yes, sir. I know ever so 
many.” 

And she went on to list seven or 
cight out of Kemble’s own reper- 
toire. Instantly he took her “on the 
force” and so began the story of 
Frances Maria Kelly; a great actress 
among great contemporaries. 

By the time she was twelve, it 
was said that she could have 
prompted or understudied all of the 
players at Drury Lane in any of 
their parts, Shakespearean and 
otherwise. 

Already, at that age, she could 
thrill to great acting, but she was 
never dazzled by the glamour of 
stardom. Very early she dedicated 
herself, not to her own career, but 
to the service of the theatre. 

Fanny was never beautiful, but 
her vitality and her irresistible smile 
set her above conventional compli- 
ments. Above all, she was natural, 
and enjoyed life to the full, 

The essayist, Charles Lamb, 


the privilege of her hand, 
reply that her weren't 
for sale 


Fanny Kelly 


summed her up when, after describ- 
ing her “divine plain face,” he 
exclaimed, “ What a lass that were 
to By a-gypsying through the world 
with!” 


Her training assured that she was 
versatile above everything. On one 
bill she played the lead in a play, a 
melodrama and a farce, all in the 
same night, besides taking part in 
A New Medley for Six Harps. 

She also broadened her education, 
learned Italian, took part in Italian 
opera and was able to play both 
guitar and harp. 

Of course she had her beaux, but 
they pleaded in vain. When Lord 
Yarmouth sent her £200 to clasp 
her hand, it was returned with the 
tart reply that Miss Kelly’s hand- 
shakes were not for sale. 

One individual, George Barnett, 
wrote that if Fanny would not 
accept him he would challenge her 
to a duel with pistols. She ignored 
him. 

A few days later, when she was 
appearing at Covent Garden, Bar- 
nett suddenly leapt up and fired a 
duelling pistol at her. The shot went 
wide, but Fanny collapsed with the 
shock. She was carried offstage, but 
insisted on returning at once, to a 
tremendous ovation from an aud- 
ience. Barnett was tried and found 
to be insane. 

The lovable Charles Lamb be- 


Conden.ed from Everybody’s 
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APPLAUSE FOR FANNY KELLY 


came her most suitor, and 
it was to him and his literary 
friends’ company that she frequently 
gravitated. Lamb, however, had no 
more success with her affections 
than others. 

It was some years before this 
bookish, stammering lover ap- 
proached the brilliant actress. It 
was not until 1819 that he allowed 
himself to think of marriage. 

Some personal trouble overtook 
Fanny at this time, and when Lamb 
saw her acting a tragic part while 
in the grip of her own grief, he 
waited no longer. Characteristically, 
he wrote his proposal. 

Fanny at once refused him with 
her usual humility and forthright- 
ness. Her heart was given elsewhere; 
an ideal had taken possession of her. 

She realised that the great 
theatrical gods of her earlier days 
were declining. She saw, too, the 
lack of genuine dramatic training, 
the exploitation of young actresses 
by unscrupulous managements and 
the consequent decline in the stage 
as a reputable profession. 

Sing!c-handed, she set herself to 


it had never 


he experiment 
publicity brought students by 
score. At the end of her first season 
Fanny Kelly had a higher reputa- 
tion than she had ever had purely as 
an actress. The school was flourish- 
ing and she had money in hand. 

She worked desperately hard for 
her students. Hers was no academy 
for dilettante amateurs, for, with a 
staff, she provided a comprehensive 
course in elocution, vocal and in- 
strumental music, dancing, fencing 
and gymnastic exercises. 

Now she built her own miniature 
theatre, since the Strand proved too 
large. At length her company of 
students was ready, and on the first 
night the audience was a distin- 
guished one. 

Ironically, Fanny’s very originality 
landed her in disaster. An elaborate 
revolving stage had been installed, 
operated by a great crank under- 


n 
put matters right. She would found ai 
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HE date was 1799 and the pon 
T was Drury Lane Theatre, Lon- 

don, where Kemble, its actor- 
manager, was interviewing his latest 
recruit—Fanny Kelly, aged nine! 


“Do you think you could learn 
a small part?” 

“Oh, yes, sir. I know ever so 
many.” 

And she went on to list seven or 
cight out of Kemble’s own reper- 
toire. Instantly he took her “on the 
force” and so began the story of 
Frances Maria Kelly; a great actress 
among great contemporaries. 

By the time she was twelve, it 
was said that she could have 
prompted or understudied all of the 
players at Drury Lane in any of 
their parts, Shakespearean and 
otherwise. 

Already, at that age, she could 
thrill to great acting, but she was 
never dazzled by the glamour of 
stardom. Very early she dedicated 
herself, not to her own career, but 
to the service of the theatre. 

Fanny was never beautiful, but 
her vitality and her irresistible smile 
set her above conventional compli- 
ments. Above all, she was natural, 
and enjoyed life to the full. 

The essayist, Charles Lamb, 


Fanny Kelly 


summed her up when, after describ- 
ing her “divine plain face,” he 
exclaimed, “What a lass that were 
to go a-gypsying through the world 
with!” 

Her training assured that she was 
versatile above everything. On one 
bill she played the lead in a play, a 
melodrama and a farce, all in the 
same night, besides taking part in 
A New Medley for Six Harps. 

She also broadened her education, 
learned Italian, took part in Italian 
opera and was able to play both 
guitar and harp. 

Of course she had her beaux, but 
they pleaded in vain. When Lord 
Yarmouth sent her £200 to clasp 
her hand, it was returned with the 
tart reply that Miss Kelly’s hand- 
shakes were not for sale. 

One individual, George Barnett, 
wrote that if Fanny would not 
accept him he would challenge her 
to a duel with pistols. She ignored 
him. 

A few days later, when she was 
appearing at Covent Garden, Bar- 
nett suddenly leapt up and fired a 
duelling pistol at her. The shot went 
wide, but Fanny collapsed with the 
shock. She was carried offstage, but 
insisted on returning at once, to a 
tremendous ovation from an aud- 
ience. Barnett was tried and found 
to be insane. 

The lovable Charles Lamb be- 
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APPLAUSE FOR FANNY KELLY 


came her most persistent suitor, and 
it was to him and his literary 
friends’ company that she frequently 
gravitated. Lamb, however, had no 
more success with her affections 
than others. 

It was some years before this 
bookish, stammering lover ap- 
proached the brilliant actress. It 
was not until 1819 that he allowed 
himself to think of marriage. 
~ Some personal trouble overtook 
Fanny at this time, and when Lamb 
saw her acting a tragic part while 
in the grip of her own grief, he 
waited no longer. Characteristically, 
he wrote his proposal. 

Fanny at once refused him with 
her usual humility and forthright- 
ness. Her heart was given elsewhere; 
an ideal had taken possession of her. 

She realised that the great 
theatrical gods of her earlier days 
were declining. She saw, too, the 
lack of genuine dramatic training, 
the exploitation of young actresses 
by unscrupulous managements and 
the consequent decline in the stage 
as a reputable profession. 

Sing'c-handed, she set herself to 


put matters right. She 


On Saturday, January 19, 1833, 
the curtain went up on her first 
experimental programme. She car- 
ried the entire evening herself, per- 
forming, solo, scenes from Shake- 
speare, Congreve and Sheridan. 

The experiment worked and the 
publicity brought students by the 
score. At the end of her first season 
Fanny Kelly had a higher reputa- 
tion than she had ever had purely as 
an actress. The school was flourish- 
ing and she had money in hand. 

She worked desperately hard for 
her students. Hers was no academy 
for dilettante amateurs, for, with a 
staff, she provided a comprehensive 
course in elocution, vocal and in- 
strumental music, dancing, fencing 
and gymnastic exercises. 

Now she built her own miniature 
theatre, since the Strand proved too 
large. At length her company of 
students was ready, and on the first 
night the audience was a distin- 
guished one. 

Ironically, Fanny’s very originality 
landed her in disaster. An elaborate 
revolving stage had been installed, 
operated by a great crank under- 
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neath. But when it came to be used 
there was such a creaking and 
rattling of apparatus that the players 
were all but inaudible. 

At the end of a week she was 
forced to close down, passionately 
disappointed, but indomitabie. 
Despite attacks from the Press she 
began to alter the theatre, without 
risking mechanical effects. 

Fanny’s object was at last attained 
and her purpose vindicated, but no 
sooner was she established than a 
serious illness left her penniless. 

As soon as possible she started 
work again and began to see results. 
Before long, however, the theatre 
failed, and all the fittings were 
claimed by her creditors. 

She had sacrificed fortune and 
fame for her ideas, but even now she 
refused to be beaten and continued 
to teach in her new home at Bays- 
water. 


Shaw on Universities 


“They don’t.” 


other students.” 


to take a lot for grunted. 


She was now past sixty, and 
though she was too proud to accept 
Official financial help, she saw it as 
a tribute to herself when the stage 
proposed a benefit for her. 

Even this met with catastrophe. 
The play (by Mark Lemon) was not 
ready in time, it was found im- 
possible to obtain the use of the 
theatre, Charles Dickens (the 
principal organiser) was taken ill, 
and she herself had a breakdown. In 
lieu of bookings, a benefit fund was 
opened, headed by Queen Victoria; 
but even with this assistance Fanny 
had now to live on a small income. 

With characteristic independence 
she refused a Civil List pension. 
She was over ninety when, in 1882, 
she received a grant from the 
Literary Fund for her “long and 
distinguished service to the English 
theatre.” 

She died soon afterwards. 


HEN Bernard Shaw was in Hongkong some years ago he 
visited the university and in the Great Hall he confronted 
400 undergraduates quietly calling for a speech. 

With some reluctance, assumed perhaps, he advanced to the 
middle of the platform and said: “. 
in asking me to speak in this place, because I do not believe 
in universities. If I had my way I would burn every one of 
them down, and sow the ground with salt. They stereotype 
the mind. You swallow everything your lecturers tell you and 
never contradict them. And as for those books your tutors tell 
you to read—Don’t.” A professor’s voice here interpolated, 


. . you made a mistake 


After he had spoken in this vein for some time, he added: 
“Perhaps if I had had a son, I might have sent him to a 
university. But not to listen to professors and lecturers—only 
because he would have so many opportunities for arguing with 
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NTO Ireland’s loveliest valley, 
“ sweet vale of Avoca”, fast cars 
bring wealthy men these days, 
forerunners of an _ international 
scheme to mine millions of tons of 


copper. 

Avoca, slightly inland from the 
east coast, is uppermost in the songs 
of Irish exiles the world over. 
Nearby is “the meeting of the 
waters ”, a junction of two small 
streams; it inspired poet Thomas 
Moore to declare that there is not in 
the wide world a valley so sweet as 
that vale in whose bosom the bright 
waters meet. 

Beside the waters is the gaunt, 
leafless tree under whose one-time 
branches Moore wrote poems that 
enchanted society audiences in 
British drawing-rooms in the nine- 
teenth century. 

Now, cartoons in Irish newspapers 
picture the ghost of Moore in a state 
of agitation as a bunch of Canadians 
drill into his tree in quest of 
copper! 

Actually, it’s an Irish way of say- 
ing “ Welcome ”. No one will touch 
Tom Moore’s tree. 

The Canadians’ investment in the 
mining rights is the answer to 
Ireland’s invitation to other countries 
to have a stake in her future. in 


Avoca today the low hills 
turn brown and blue (and a mineral 
green) as miners disembowel the 
valley en route to the wealth under- 
neath. 

Copper, key to this valley’s future, 
was mined here centuries ago. But 
the copper-mining ceased because 
other nations with more easily mined 
deposits could supply the market at 
a lower price. 

For many years, Ireland has put 
money into the exploration of 
mineral resources. Under the agree- 
ment with the Canadian Mogul 
Mining Corporation, Toronto, it 
may not only get the Avoca money 
back but a share of future profits. 

Deputy Premier William Norton 
has announced an amendment of the 
tax code to encourage outside in- 
vestors to undertake such work as 
the exploitation of mineral resources. 

The Canadians will work through 
a new company already formed in 
Ireland, and it is anticipated that the 
present Avoca staff will be increased 
to about 500. 

The new company, which will 
have a renewable lease of twenty-one 
years on the mining rights, will re- 
pay to the Irish exchequer the cost 
of the exploration work already 
carried out by the Government’s 
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This will be done by the 
each year of 25 per cent. of the 
gross profits earned by the new com- 
pany. In its first year, the company 
will s about £200,000 on ex- 
ploration and development. 

“If the results of the exploration 
so justify,” Mr. Norton has pointed 
out, “the new company will then 
move to the production stage. This 
will involve their erecting plant and 
equipment and carrying out certain 
works at an estimated cost of 
£2,000;000 approximately in order 

t they may produce and process 
3,000 tons of ore a day.” 

The amount already spent on 
Avoca by the State is over £500,000, 
and the Canadians have already paid 
tribute to the progress made. 

The downward path to a copper 
lode may lead through a thousand 
feet of solid rock. Diamond is the 
hardest of metals; the tubular cutter 
which bores into the rock is 
diamond edged—diameter about 2} 
inches. As it eats its way into the 
rock, lengths of circular hollow tube 
(five lengths to each 100 feet) are 
added at the top. 

All the time, a cylinder of rock 
from “the depths” is being care- 
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fully collected, the depth at which it 
was found recorded, and the rock 
itself is analysed in 


the nearb 
These dilings ex establish the depth 


— or other valuable 
poh give an indication of 
where new shafts should be opened 
so that the miners will eventually 
find themselves in the midst of 
underground per ore. 

When the Canadians arrived, they 
found a man who could speak their 
own “language”, mining engineer 
Terence Nelson, whose experience 
in many countries enabled him to 
make the most of Avoca since he 
joined the Irish Government’s min- 
ing team. 

He came in 1945, after a colourful 
career in some of the world’s most 
famous mining districts. He had 
prospected for (and found) many 
minerals; he had mined gold in 
Wales, nickel in Canada. 

There is an estimated 12,000,000 
tons of ore, which will provide 
not only copper (at almost {£400 
a ton) but other minerals. Only 


extracted ores will be trans- 
ported for smelting—probably to the 
Continent. The mining-rights agree- 
ment covers all the ores, including 
zinc and lead. 


D#£tnc: The triumph of mind over platter. 


are two kinds of fools. One says: “ This is old, there- 
fore, it is good”; the other says: “ This is new, therefore 
it is better.” 


be mineral explorations group, Mianrai 
Teorantz. 
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The gun-running at Larne had 
repercussions in the South. ... 


T was not to be expected that, 

with all the marching and drilling 

and gun-running going on in the 
north, the southern Irish would 
watch with folded arms. 

Redmond had, throughout 1914, 
been having increasing difficulty in 
his patient efforts to keep Irish 
nationalism on pacific lines. As the 
Ulster Volunteers grew, so did the 
National Volunteers. 

So far had Redmond been forced 
along the unconstitutional path that 
he sent emissaries to Belgium to buy 
rifles. But nothing material might 
have come of this had not more dar- 
~ a been moving behind his 


The company of those who joined 
together to get guns for the south 
was headed by Roger Casement. 

He, Darrell Figgis and others 
foregathered in Dublin in the early 
summer at the house of an elderly 
lady in the Grosvenor Road. She 
was Mrs. Green, the Irish-born 
widow of that highly respectable 
historian, the Rev. J. R. Green. 

The planners agreed, as had their 
opposite numbers, that the conti- 
nental markets must be combed for 
rifles and bayonets. As the weeks 
passed, their numbers grew. Two 
experienced yachtsmen were among 
them. 


The Curtain Falls on Home Rule 


A. P. RYAN 


Condensed from Mutiny at The Curragh. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London, 18s. 


Robert Erskine Childers knew 
as much about the handling of small 
boats as any man alive. His family 
connections were English squires 
and officers of the Navy and Army, 
though his mother was Irish. 

He had graduated to Irish nation- 
alism from Hiaileybury, Trinity 
(Cambridge) and service against the 
Boers in the South African War. 

With him was an old Etonian, 
Gordon Shepherd, who, for the last 
few years, had combined the hold- 
ing of a regular commission in the 
Royal Fusiliers and in the infant 
Royal Flying Corps with bold ex- 
ploring of the strong places round 
the German coasts. 

The daughter of Lord Mont- 
eagle, the Honourable Mary Spring 
Rice, shipped as a deck hand. 
Another Spring Rice, Sir Cecil, was 
at this time British Ambassador in 
Washington. Mrs. Childers, an 
American from Boston, also sailed. 

Darrell Figgis and his friends 
made a tour of the continental 
black-market centres for arms. 
Their ex were remarkably 
parallel to those of Crawford. They 
got mixed up with Mexicans and 
Jewish dealers. They fell foul of 
customs men and had to bribe them- 
selves out of trouble by gifts of 
money and cigars. 
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the time their 


they got their guns and they wrapped 
them up in straw. Then, like Craw- 
ford before him, Figgis had some 
anxious moments until his cargo had 
safely set sail. 

There is no record that he took 
the Almighty into his confidence as 
Crawford had done, but, as he re- 
cords in his recollections, “I was 
able to spend Sunday peacefully in 
Cologne and hear Beethoven’s Mass 
in D Major in the Cathedral ”. 

Some 1,500 Mauser rifles and 
49,000 rounds of ammunition were 
at length shipped from Hamburg. 
Three yachts were engaged in carry- 
ing them to Ireland: the Asgard, 
belongi to Erskine Childers, 
Conor O’Brien’s Kelpie and Sir 
Thomas Myles’s Chotah. 

ements were made for 
Childers to land his cargo on the 
morning of Sunday, July 26, in the 
harbour of Howth, near Dublin. 

Figgis went ahead so as to be able 
to go out in a motor-boat and let 
Childers know that all was plain 
sailing. If he did not appear, the 
Asgard was to round the coast and 
enter the mouth of the Shannon. 
The balance of the cargo was to be 
taken to St. Tudwal Road off the 
Welsh coast and there transferred to 
the Chotah. 

There were hitches, but the main 
job was done. Figgis had the satis- 
faction of seeing the yacht, with 
Mrs. Childers in a red jersey at the 
helm, coming slowly in. It was 


broad daylight and there was no at- 
tempt at concealment. The Volun- 
teers were there, as they had been 
in the darkness at Larne. 

But there was one official who 
saw fit to take action against these 
overt illegal ings. He was 
Mr. David ll, the Assistant 
Commander of Police. 

“The White Yacht, harbinger of 
Liberty,” only seemed to him to be 
a gun-runner, and he sought to in- 
terfere. Figgis told him that to 
“march through an Irish city was 
not illegal, seeing that such a march 
had been permitted the Sunday be- 
fore in Belfast City with the Ulster 
Volunteers ”. 

Figgis, displaying a broad spirit 
of compromise, agreed that an 
offence—“ the only offence of the 
day ”—was the illegal landing, and 
“for that I take entire responsi- 
bility”. He offered himself for 
arrest, stipulating that the arms 
should be marched off, “ since the 
right that had been allowed in ene 
Irish city clearly could not, a week 
later, become an offence in another 
Irish city ”. 

This logic did not convince 
Harrell. He got into touch with Sir 
James Dougherty, the Under-Secre- 
tary in Dublin Castle, but did not 
tell him that he was calling up the 
military through General Cuthbert, 
who commanded n_ infantry 
brigade in Dublin. 

The troops duly appeared on the 
scene; the arms disappeared, being 
removed for future use by the 
Volunteers. But before the troops 
got back to barracks, blood flowed. 

A detachment of the King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers, acting in support 
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By plans “were 
maturing, the Larne coup 
already been brought off and they 
i had some to the 
i mild suspicion that had been aroused 
30 in Belgium and Germany. But 
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of the police—a combined operation 
that had not proved practical in the 
north—were jeered at and had 
stones thrown at them by the crowd 
as they marched through Bachelor’s 


ordered it to hold the road with 
fixed ba and rifles at the 
ready. He stated subsequently in 
evidence that he gave no orders to 
fire, but firing broke out. Three 
people were killed and thirty-eight 
injured. 

A scapegoat had to be found, and 
this proved easy. The zealous Har- 
rell was promptly suspended and a 
Royal Commission appointed to en- 
quire into his behaviour and that of 
his accomplices. 

The Commission found that the 
employment of the police and mili- 
tary was not in accordance with law, 
and that Harrell was responsible for 
calling out the military as well as 
for orders issued to the police. It 
acquitted Sir James Dougherty of 
all blame, but considered that 
General Cuthbert should have asked 
himself whether the seizure of arms 
was invoked by proper authority. 

“Apart from the fundamental 
illegality as to the seizure of rifles,” 
the Commissioners reported, “ they 
consider that there was no case war- 
ranting military intervention. 

“The gathering of the Irish 
Volunteers and the march through 
Dublin did not constitute an valaw- 
ful assembly requiring dispersal by 
the military, and their presence or 
conduct produced no terror to the 
lieges and it did not endanger life 
or property of the King’s peace. 


“ Between Fairview and Bache- 
lor’s Walk the military were sub- 
jected to insult and assault with 
missiles, but, in the Commissioners’ 
opinion, there was no such great 
and inevitable danger or serious 
bodily harm as to justify the use of 
firearms.” 

They held it not proved that an 
actual order to fire was given. The 
promiscuous firing of rifles by 
twenty-one soldiers took place with- 
out orders, but they thought that 
the troops were under the impres- 
sion that the order was given either 
directly or passed from man to man. 

This remarkable verdict attracted 
little attention because war had 
crowded Ireland out of the news. 
But no sharper reminder could be 
given of the perils—alike for soldiers 
and police—of getting mixed up 
with the maintenance of public 
order when guns are involved. 

Harrell was thus scandalously dis- 
posed of, but the consequences of 
that Sunday’s work were beyond the 
power of any Royal Commission to 
control. 

The south was now armed, even if 
Oa a more modest scale than was the 
north. That was the second conse- 
quence. The third was that the cry, 
“ Remember Bachelor’s Walk ”, was 
to go echoing through Nationalist 
Ireland, and to be an _ effective 
stimulus to recruiting the Sinn Fein 
force that was shortly to wrest the 
leadership from Redmond and his 
constitutionalist foilowers. 

But, for the moment, reactions to 
what had happened at Howth were 
overshadowed by the outbreak of 
war. Nothing remained but to ring 
down the curtain as rapidly as pos- 


them more frequently in Uleer 


Walk on the quayside of the Liffey. 
The officer in charge, Major 
Haigh, changed his rearguard and 
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and a half years 
There was no longer any question 
of making another tri an 


Amending Bill to make Home Rule 
acceptable to the Irish as a whole. 
The main Bill had to be given 
decent burial, and neither Carson 
nor Redmond was in any mood to 
interrupt the ceremony. 

Carson put his Volunteers and 
their weapons at the disposal of the 
Government. Redmond, for his 
part, gave an assurance (which he 
was, by this time, in no position to 
implement) that troops might be 
withdrawn from , the coasts 
of which would be “ defended from 
foreign invasion by her armed 
sons ” 


The funeral of the Third Home 
Rule Bill was arranged to take place 
in two parts. The battle-scarred 
original was to go on to the Statute 
Book and, with it, a Suspensory 
Bill, postponing the operation of 
Home Rule until the war had ended. 

Redmond loyally accepted this 
postponement and did his best to 
persuade a suspicions War Minister 
in the person of Kitchener, and a 
no less suspicious War Office, that 
the young men of the south should 
be encouraged to join up and be 


allowed to see active service together 
as a division. 

On September 18, Parliament was 
prorogued, and the Royal Assent 
was signified to the Home Rule and 
the Welsh Church Bills. 

“The Government of Ireland 

»” said the Clerk on the Opposi- 
tion side of the table. “Le Roi le 
veult,” said the Clerk on the Mini- 
sterial side, bowing to the Lord 
Chancellor; the time-honoured 
phrase has seldom sounded with 
more ironic overtones. A long roll 
of cheering was heard from the 
Commons at the Bar, and in the side 
galleries. 

In the Lower House, when the 
Deputy-Speaker was leaving the 
chair, Will Crooks asked him if it 
would be in order for the House to 
sing God Save the King. Crooks 
did not wait for a reply, and the 
National Anthem was sung. Crooks 
then called for three cheers and, as 
they died away, he called out, “ God 
Save Ireland”. Redmond in re- 
sponse cried, “ God Save England ”. 

So the curtain fell on Home Rule. 
It was never to rise again. The pan- 
tomime battle had ended. Red- 
mond’s “God Save England ” were 
the last words of the Nationalist 
Party in the House of Commons. 


uch wondertid thet 1 envio 


-—EDWARD DOHERTY. 


of the greatest mistakes the human heart can make is to 

seck pleasure as a goal of life. 
Pleasure is a by-product of the fulfilment of duty; it is a 
bridesmaid, not a bride; it is something which attends and 


waits on man when he does that which he ought. 


—FUuLTON J. SHEEN. 
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TALES OF 32 COUNTIES 


Warm Hearts 


and Friendly 
Hands 


A FEW MILES OUTSIDE PORTADOWN I 
went into an inn for a drink. 
There was a very old country woman 
behind the bar, with a 

ARMAGH face the colour of a 

light - tone Cremona 
violin. I asked for a bottle of beer 
and a packet of cigarettes. As she 
was drawing the cork, she started to 
talk about her garden as if I had fol- 
lowed its progress through the 
winter. 

Her words had the harsh tang of 
Ulster, the beer sparkled like a run- 
ning stream in sunlight, and I waited 
for my change. She gave me too 
much and I said: 

“ Look, you are cheating yourself.” 

“No, sir. I bought those cigarettes 
before the Budget put up the price, 
and it’s not fair to charge more until 
I’ve sold this lot.” 

There spoke the true Ulster. To 
the tourist, such scrupulous honesty 
can be more surprising than the 
loveliest natural prospect. 

I had a puncture, and a turf-cutter 
walked half a mile to the nearest 
garage to get help for me. When he 
returned I offered him a tip. He re- 
fused with immense natural dignity. 

“Tt was a pleasure, sir.” 

Well, there are nice people in all 
countries, but I seemed to run across 


them more frequently in Ulster. 
Stone and grass, crops and streams, 
mountains and lakes—these are 
attractions; but so are warm hearts 
and friendly hands. 
—KENNETH ANDERSON in 
Courier. 


(CASTLE MAGNER, TWO MILES FROM 
Clonmeen, belonged to _ the 
Magner family. A member of that 
family had the rare dis- 

CORK tinction of outwitting 

Cromwell. 

The feudal lord of the castle, 
Richard Magner, deemed it prudent 
to pay his respects to the ferocious 
“Protector”, who was wreaking 
havoc at Clonmel. An old enemy of 
Magner sought out Cromwell and re- 
presented Magner as a troublesome 
man, who had been hostile to 
Cromwell’s regime. 

Cromwell maintained an air of 
composure during his talk with the 
Irishman. 

Just before Magner departed from 
Clonmel the “Protector” handed 
him a letter addressed to Colonel 
Phair, who was governor of Cork. 
Magner was to hand the letter per- 
sonally to the said colonel as soon as 
possible. 

On his way back to Cork the actute 
Richard began to have doubts about 
the contents of the sealed letter. He 
opened it and read: “Execute the 
bearer ”. 

Instead cf proceeding to Cork 
according to instructions, Richard 
turned off to Mallow. He handed the 
letter to the officer in command there, 
telling the said officer that Cromwell 
had instructed him to carry the 
letter immediately to Cork and de- 
liver it to the governor. 

This officer, proud of the trust 
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which he believed had been imposed 
on him by Cromwell, hastened un- 
suspectingly on his mission. 

The governor of Cork was per- 
turbed at the contents of the letter 
as he knew the bearer of the message 
to be an excellent and trustworthy 
soldier. 

Being reluctant to execute such an 
esteemed man, he sent an express 
message to Cromwell for more ex- 
plicit instructions. Chagrined at the 
trick which had been played upon 
him Cromwell sent orders to release 
the officer and to apprehend Magner, 
who, in the meantime, had escaped 
from the clutches of the Roundheads. 

—The Kerryman. 


S ONE OF THE CUSTOMERS WHO 
enjoyed numerous portions of 
lobster salad there, I have many 
happy memories of 
DUBLIN Mitchell’s of Grafton 
Street. In particular I 
treasure my friendship with the 
genial English manager, the late Mr. 
Sturgeon. He was always impeccably 
dressed in a Savile Row dinner 
jacket, Everything about him was im- 
maculate, including the boiled shirt 
and starched collar, the hand-tied 
black bow and the highly polished 
bespoke shoes. But it was his perfect 
manner which attracted attention. He 
was well read and he could talk on 
any topic. Many of his admirers said 
that his air of distinction reminded 
them of the immortal Jeeves. 
Above all, he was tactful. For in- 
stance, On one occasion two Trinity 
College undergraduates sat down at 
a table in the upstairs coffee-room, 
ordered a glass of water each, and 
told the waitress that that was all 
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they wanted. They sat sipping the 
water for over two hours. 

When the waitress asked Mr. 
Sturgeon for advice he said: “Give 
them a docket for a penny.” They 
were most indignant and demanded 
to see the manager. They had never 
been charged for water before, they 
said, and in any case the charge was 
ridiculously high. 

Mr, Sturgeon pointed out urbanely 
that though no charge was made for 
water when consumed with a meal, a 
charge was, nevertheless, necessary 
when it was taken alone as a 
beverage. 

“After all, gentlemen,” he said, 
“we have to pay the Corporation of 
Dublin for the water and we have 
also expenses for heating, lighting, 
cleaning, and wages. Moreover, you 
have occupied seats during the last 
two hours Which have earned 
nothing. The charge, nominal though 
it may be, must be regarded as 
reasonable.” 

The students agreed he had put 
the case very clearly. They paid for 
the water, apologised profusely, and 
gave the waitress a shilling tip. 

—Manchester Guardian. 


CANOE, BELIEVED TO BE 2,000 
years old, has been raised from 
the bed of Killykeen lake. Mr. John 
Jackson, who saw the 

CAVAN canoe lying half out of 
the water, sent word to 

his brother, Mr. Maurice Jackson, 
garage proprietor > Cavan, who 
brought a number of his employees. 
With winches and pulleys they lifted 
the canoe from the water, and took 
it to dry land, It was forty-five feet 
long, three-and-a-half feet wide, and 
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eighteen inches deep. A seat for one 
was hewed out of the back. There 
were no paddles. 

In England and Europe there is 
abundant evidence for the existence 
of these boats in the New Stone Age 
(c. 2500 B.C.), and their origin may 
have been earlier. 

—Fermanagh Herald. 


Fr YOU WANT TO BUILD A CHURCH, 
produce a cookery book! That is 
what the women of the congregation 
of Downpatrick Presby- 

DOWN terian Church have done 

—and clipped about £300 
off the debt on the church. 

It cost £22,000 to build, and a year 
ago all but £4,000 had been paid. 
The problem was to find the balance. 

The women decided to. produce a 
book of different recipes from all 
over the world. 

Led by Miss Agnes Lusk, a 
domestic science teacher in Down 
High School, and a local doctor, they 
wrote to friends in India, Malaya, 
Africa, Canada, Italy, Germany, 
England, Scotland, Wales and Eire. 

The first edition of Downpatrick 
Ceokery Recipes cost 2s. 6d. each. 
The 1,000 copies sold out in three 
weeks. The women were astounded, 


Money does not bring happiness, but it eases the nerves. 


Alt the patients but one in the doctor’s waiting-room 
were reading magezzines. The nurse asked the non- 
reader if he would like a magazine, too. 
The man shook his head. “I don’t dare,” he said. “I’ve 
read so much about the bad effects of smoking that I’ve 
decided to give up reading.” 


soon had a second edition on sale, 
this time for 3s. 9d. It went in two 
months. Now the third edition has 
appeared. If it goes well another 
1,000 copies will be printed, 

One of the women organisers 
says:—“ The beauty about the 
cookery book is that the recipes are 
good, suitable, and solid. They are 
economical, easily made, and alJ turn 
out well, 

“We have had many letters of 
appreciation. So the recipes don’t 
only build muscles . . . they build 
churches too.” —Daily Mail. 


HEN MY FATHER INTRODUCED GOLF 
on the lawn at Glaslough, and 
was seen for the first time putting, 
old Maggie, the 

MONAGHAN faithful washer- 

woman, happened 
to approach the house with her 
bundle of washing, which she cast to 
the ground crying: 

“That I should live to see the 
Colonel himself playing ball like an 
innocent child!” 

A good primitive observation to 
make at first sight of the ubiquitous 


game. 
—Sm SHANE Lesiiz, The Film of 
Memory. 


—SEAN O’CASEY. 
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Songs They Sing 
in Ulster 


oR some years past Sean 
F O’Boyle has been 

around Ulster on behalf of the 
B.B.C. collecting songs. 

He listened to the singing of the 
farmhaads as they gathered in the 
hay, and to the Lough Neagh fisher- 
men as they mended their nets or 
spread them out to dry. 

A blacksmith in South Armagh 
was singing to the rhythm of the 
wheel of the bellows in his cross- 
roads forge, and high up in the 
Sperrins a cobbler was singing a 
merry tune as he tacked in the studs 


and sparables in a ploughman’s 
boots 


There is still a great deal of sing- 
ing around the Ulster countryside 
—and it is not all “pops” and 
hatchha-ma-cha-cha! 

The old traditional songs may be 
on the way out, which is the reason 
why the B.B.C. has been taking such 
pains to collect them on gramo- 
Seagr records and store them away 
or the pleasure of future genera- 
tions, but, as was confirmed for 
Sean O’Boyle time and again on 
his travels, the traditional ballads 
can still more than hold their own 
for popularity almost anywhere 
around the rural districts of Ireland. 

Underlying a great many of the 
songs, as Sean O’Boyle has re- 
marked, is the flattering idea that 
some little place like Magherally or 
Magheratimpany has bred the stur- 
diest men and the finest women in 
Ire'and, that there and there alone, 
in the pleasing country phrase, is 


They 
Aghalee Heroes, Killeavy’s Pride, 
The Rollicking Boys Around Tan- 
dragee, and The Maid of Ballydoo. 

Sean first heard about the Maid 
of Ballydoo from a sheep dealer one 
evening on Spelga Pass in the 
Mourne Mountains. 

Besides the singers there are 
around the countryside countless 
pipers, tin whistlers and, 

musicianers” of every 


a of the most outstanding folk 
singers in the North of Ireland is 
William Stevenson, of Ballybrakes, 
Ballymoney. 

Twenty years ago Willie Steven- 
son made his first broadcast in a 
country concert from County 
Antrim. Since then this singing 
farmer from Ballybrakes has been 
heard in a hundred radio pro- 

es or more and his pleasant 
at es voice has become familiar 
to countless listeners. 

For years he was associated with 
the late Sam Henry. They used to 
appear together in studio broadcasts 
and concerts. 

If he accepted all the singing en- 
gagements that he is offered in dif- 
ferent parts of Ireland, Willie 
Stevenson would not spend much 
time at home with his wife and five 
young children. 

With two large farms to work, 
some twenty milch cows to be 
attended as well as about 100 pigs 
1,000 

oblem is how to get 
pe ne aye at all for concerts! 

—OBSERVER in the Londonderry 

Sentinel. 
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The hectic career of an Irish-American genius 


Pauper Among Millionaires 


Scott FITZGERALD, one of the 

most gifted American writers 

of the 20th century, recorded 

ified the hectic character 

of the 1920’s. But although he took 

part in the ritual orgies of the time, 

“he also kept a secretly detached 

position, regarding himself as a 

pauper living among millionaires 

. . . a sullen peasant among the 
nobility.” 

When he was a young boy in St. 
Paul he lay awake at night talking 
of his ambition to go to Princeton. 

At Princeton, although he had 
only a rudimentary knowledge of 
spelling and punctuation, he proved 
to be a superb writer and was soon 
selling short stories to top magazines 
at 4,000 dollars each. Then he met 
and fell in love with Zelda Sayre. 

Zelda had rather a powerful, 
hawk-like expression, beautiful 
features, not classic, and extremely 
penetrating eyes, and a beautiful 
figure, and she moved beautifully. 

Her mind worked in a most in- 
teresting way. She almost never said 
anything indifferent or certainly 
nothing ever silly, and her angie of 
vision and her perception were very 
personal. 

Fitzgerald married Zelda on the 
5,000-dollar advance royalties of his 
first novel, This Side of Paradise, 
and they set off on a mad fling that 


a 
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was to span the decade, cover a 
couple of continents, and wind up 
with Scott an inveterate alcoholic 
and Zelda a hopziess schizophrenic. 

A friend told in a recent N.B.C. 
broadcast of Fitzgerald’s generosity 
to a writer who was then unknown: 
“After Scribners showed a reluc- 
tance to publish Ernest Heming- 
way, Scott issued an ultimatum. All 
that I recall of it was that ii ended, 
‘ or else tis 

Henry Wales, an American cor- 
respondent in Paris, told in the 
same broadcast how Fitzgerald did 
battle one night in an elegant Mont- 
martre night club against six 
Argentines armed with champagne 
bottles, with the damzges in broken 
glassware alone amounting to 500 
dollars. 

Two close friends, millionaire 
Gerald Murphy and old-time cine- 
mactress Lois Moran, spoke as 
the original models of Dick Diver 
and Rosemary, two of Fitzgerald’s 
principal characters in Tender Is 
the Night. 

Arthur Mizener, Fitzgerald’s 
biographer (The Far Side of Para- 
dise), told how Scott and Zelda 
expected nothing but joy out of life 
and quarrelled bitterly when they 
were disappointed. 

“We grew up founding our 
dreams on the infinite promises of 
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86 
American advertising,” Zelda once 
said. “I still believe that one can 
learn to play the piano by mail, and 
that mud will give you a perfect 
complexion.” 

After Zelda became ill, Fitz- 
gerald said: “I left my capacity for 
hoping on the little road that led to 
Zelda’s sanatorium.” 

When the sanatorium caught fire, 
Zelda died in the flames. At thirty- 
nine, Fitzgerald “ suddenly realised 
that I had prematurely cracked, 
cracked like an old plate.” 

He recovered enough to write 
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part of a novel about Hollywood, 
The Last Tycoon, which might 
have been his masterpiece. But 
when he had reached the middle of 
chapter six, a heart attack ended his 
life at forty-four. 

The N.B.C. broadcast summed 
up his life thus: “Tt was as if all 
his story described a big dance to 
which he had taken the really top 
girl, and as if he stood at the same 
time outside the ballroom, a little 
boy with his nose to the glass, won- 
dering how much the tickets cost 
and who paid for the music.” 


Mum’s the Word 


‘Tue Dublin-born composer, Victor Herbert (1859-1924), was 

a first-rate raconteur. What was believed to have been his 
last story was told a short time before his death at a meeting 
of the U.S. National Press Club. 

“ A family of four left Ireland,” said Herbert. “ The parents 
and one boy settled in Boston. The other boy went to Chicago. 
Two years later, while visiting his son in Chicago, the father 
died. News of the tragedy was wired to the boy in Boston. 

“ Grief-stricken, the latter wired his brother, ‘ What were 


father’s last words?’ 


“Came the reply, ‘Father had no last words. Mother was 
with him to the very end’.” 


—tIrish Catholic. 


"TH boot was once a symbol of authority. It was customary 

to “ attack” a young husband by throwing a pair at him, 
to indicate that he Shust now bear the responsibility of look- 
ing after the bride. This explains the custom of tying shoes 


to the bridal car. 


During Roman times, sandals were often slipped from 


the feet and thrown at wedding processions. The custom is 
said to have originated in the Far East. 
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Their voices are familiar to hundreds of thousands, yet they are 
complete strangers 


Actors Without a Stage 


L FP. 


UNDREDS of different voices 

entertain you from Radio 

Eireann, bringing you plays, 
talks, features and poems; singing 
you ballads; bringing laughs in 
revue, variety, pantomime. 

Voices of old men, girls and boys 
full of the joy of living, old women 
tired of life’s monotonous struggle. 
Accents representing every part of 
Ireland and every Yet all 
this is the work of a onl oon of 
twenty-eight actors and actresses— 
the Radio Eireann Players. 

Theirs are the voices you have 
grown to recognise as if they were 
those of intimate friends visiting 
your own home. They have 
brought you the Playboy or Portia 
or Romeo, so that, whether you 
lived in city or village or on the 
farm, you could enjoy the best of 
theatre. 

They belong to actors and 
actresses who never have to dress 
up im costumes to attract you, 
never have to use grease-paint, and 
require mo background scenery. 
Their voices must compensate for 
the absence of visual entertainment, 
and to do so they must possess a 
high technique and talent. 

‘Behind the efficient present-day 
working of the R.E. Players is a 
story of difficulties. For before 1947, 
when the permanent company was 


oF original company 

founded eight years ago, only 
twelve remain. Producer was 
Micheal O hAodha, now Pro- 
ductions Director. Present 
producer is Seamus Breathnach, 
assisted by P. J. O'Connor and 
John Stephenson, senior member 
of the company. ; 


formed, things did not run so 
smoothly. 

The present Productions Director, 
Micheél O hAodha, was a pro- 
ducer to the R.E. Players in their 
early days. 

“Before we had a permanent 
company,” he recalls, “ things were 
often difficult. Casts for plays, 
features and miscellaneous readings 
were assembled by offering con- 
tracts to Dublin stage actors who 
could find time to fulfil them. They 
had to fit in rehearsals and broad- 
casting time between other commit- 
ments, because in those days wages 
were low and actors couldn’t afford 
to rely on occasional radio engage- 
ments for a living.” 

This did not benefit radio drama. 

“Of necessity,” he adds, “ ama- 
teurs were usually the mainstay of 
productions, because professional 
actors were seldom free. This 
casual recruitment brought unend- 
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ing complexities. Rehearsal time had 
to be limited, and casting was hap- 
hazard.” 

He remembers the many times he 
spent hours and days hunting for 
people to play parts. “It was so 
often a case of getting anyone to 
play a part rather than choosing the 
right or even near-right person to 
suit the role.” 

A permanent company? “ Some 
felt that listeners would soon grow 
tired of hearing the same voices on 
the air and want the variety which 
can only be provided by a continual 
stream of new names. But the 
results have been satisfactory. Few 
people seem to get tired of the R.E. 
Players.” 

The reason, surely, is that they 
were chosen (from hundreds of a 
licants) for their versatility, - 
nique and ability to pitch their 
voices and change their accents at 
will until they became not one or 
even twenty-eight voices, but 
hundreds! 

You may remember some of the 
voices that entertained you in the 
past—for instance, Ronald Ibbs, 
Christopher Casson, Charles Davis, 
Joe Lynch, Gerard Healy, Denis 

Noelle Middleton and 


Ronald Ibbs, who spent two years 
working with the Radio Eireann 
Players, left to form his own com- 
pany. After touring the provinces for 
a time, he and his wife formed 
“Ronald Ibbs Productions,” crossed 
the Atlantic, and have been touring 
the States for the past four years. 
They bring U.S. audiences a large 
repertoire of plays, including many 
Irish ones. 
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“Not a vacant space! It’s dis- 
graceful! There are far too many 
cars on the road!” 

—Dublin Opinion. 


Charles Davis is another “ lost 
voice.” And it happened acciden- 
tally. He was asked to play the part 
of the leprechaun in the Broadway 
production of Finnian’s Rainbow. 

He was such a successful lepre- 
chaun that he delighted the hearts of 
the Americans, and he decided to 
remain in the States. Nowadays he 
runs a school for actors in Holly- 
wood. His partner is the Dublin- 
born film star Dan O’Herlihy, for- 
mer Radio Eireann announcer. 

Another former member who has 
gone places is Noelle Middleton. 
She left the R.E. Players to become 
an announcer on the same station. 

Later, she made an over-night 
debut on B.B.C. television that won 
the hearts of viewers. Soon she also 
found her way into the British film 
world, and she has appeared in at 
least three leading films. 
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ACTORS WITHOUT A STAGE 


Marie Mulvey, better known as 
Maire Ni Chathain, left the R.E. 
Players to join the Abbey Theatre 
Company, and she is still with them. 
She made a name for herself in The 
Plough and the Stars. 

Christopher Casson has been a 
guest actor at the Abbey, the Globe 
and the Pike in a variety of parts. 
Gerard Healy played in English 
theatres and directed films for the 
Department of Local Government 
and the Department of Health. 

In the past eight years, the R.E. 
Players have worked under such 
visiting producers as W. Bridges 
Adams, former producer at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon and founder of the 
Stratford Company; Tyrone 
Guthrie, producer of the Canadian 
Shakespearean Theatre at Stratford, 
Canada; Peter Watts, B.B.C. pro- 
ducer; and Denis Johnston. 

They have played with guest 
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artistes Gladys Young, Valentine 
Dyall, Robert Speaight, Micheal 
MacLiammoir, ilton Edwards, 
Siobhan McKenna, Cyril Cusack 
and William Devlin. 

During these years, the R.E. 
Players have performed over 300 
major plays as far removed in time 
and manner as Sophocles and 
Sheridan, Jean-Jacques Bernard and 
Shakespeare, Ibsen and T. S. Eliot, 
not to mention numerous talks, 
features and revues. 

They have helped to foster 
amateur dramatic societies in rural 
districts. Hundreds of such societies 
have been springing up, and in many 
cases they are the source of dis- 
tinguished new talent. 

“Radio plays do not and cannot 
compete with the stage,” says 
Micheal O hAodha, “ but they have 
a beneficial influence where the 
stage cannot even cast a shadow.” 


Washington’s Mother 


ARY BALL, of Virginia, mother of George Washington, was 
descended from a Drogheda family. In the sixteenth 
century the Balls took part in the public life of Drogheda; one 


was also a Mayor of Dublin. 


Mr. John Ball, M.P. for Drogheda from 1796 to 1800, and 


his brother Charles, M.P. 


for Clogher, were strenuous 


opponents of the Union, and were amongst the incorruptible. 

There were two distinguished ladies of the family; one 
became Mother Superioress of Loreto Abbey, Rathfarnham; 
the other was Washington’s mother. 


JURYMAN (to prisoner, sentenced to penal servitude): “ Excuse 
me, but do you want to let your house?” 


Martin Cash. audacious Tasmanian bushranger in the last days of the 
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He Brought 
Golf 
to Dublin 


JAMES HENDERSON 
President, Union of Ireland, 


S a university student between 
1906 and 1911, I met the 
founder of golf in Dublin and 
often played with him at Dolly- 
mount. 
He was Mr. John Lumsden, a 
native of Banffshire, where he was 
born in 1840. 

He had never seen golf played 
until 1884, when he was introduced 
to the game at Wimbledon. Being 
then a lefthanded cricketer, golf did 
not seem a suitable recreation for 
him; but a year later, while out for 
a walk in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, 
it occurred to him that here was a 
suitable place for a golf course. 

Accordingly he procured some 
clubs from Wimbledon, and on 
Easter Monday, 1885, the first game 
ef golf was played in Dublin. That 
was his account of it. 

With Mr. Lumsden as players 
were his two sons (one of them later 
Sir John Lumsden) and a Mr. Hugh 
McKean. They played a foursome 

near 
Soon Mr. Lumsden 
number of friends to join him, and, 


with no better shelter than that 


Many a talk I had with him about 
igins of Royal Dublin, and 


tence) near Portmarnock. 

About a year after the move, Mr. 
Lumsden negotiated for a lease of 
the land at the North Bull (Dolly- 
mount), and there, with the assis- 
tance of Mr. Thomas Gilroy, he laid 
out a course. The club has been 
there ever since. 

It is possible that Sir David 
Kinloch, who is credited with hav- 
ing been the originator of golf in 
Dublin, played golf in the Phoenix 
Park on a course extemporised by 
himself and his fellow officers, at a 
date even earlier than Easter, 1885, 
but the Park is a huge place, and 
Mr. Lumsden often told me that his 
match on this occasion was the first 
recorded golf played in Dublin. 

At any rate it was the origin of 
Royal Dublin. 


Condensed from Golfing 
Surcron: A doctor who wkes out tonsils, appendixes and 


nurses, 


A Club was formed. 
The original members included 
i Mr. Vernon Kyrke, who was 
i honorary treasurer for many years. 
i Mr. Lumsden, its first captain, was 
i actively associated with the club 
‘4 until his death in March, 1926. He 
i was a trustee and in his later years 
4 President. 
i upon his death I wrote an apprecia- 
tion of him, but before its publica- 
tion I consulted his son, Sir John 
Lumsden, who confirmed all the 
i The difficulty of keeping the grass 
; cut in the summer was the prime 
cause why the club moved to 
Sutton, a little course (still in exis- 
4 
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Martin Cash, audacious Tasmanian bushranger in the last days of the 
Convict Era, was born in Enniscorthy, Co. Wexford, in 1803. Trans- 
ported to New South Wales for a mincr offence, he became a stock- 
rider and an expert bushman. Imprisoned for abduction, he made 
two efforts to escape from Port Arthur. (His first effort is described 
in the following article.) He succeeded on the second attempt and 
became the leader of a bushranging gang, in the Robin Hood 
tradition. Recaptured, he was sentenced to death, but was respited 
and sent to Norfolk Island for ten years. He ended his days 
respectably as a farmer 


The Daring Escape of 
Convict Cash 


FRANK CLUNE 


HEN Martin Cash and his 
fellow convicts were landed 


ance, character and history of every 
convict put in his charge. 


at Port Arthur, Tasmania, 
they were taken to the police office. 
Every man’s name and description 
were written in the records and a 
local number assigned to him. 

They were stripped naked, and 
given a new outfit of clothing and 
boots, the woollen 
jackets dyed bright yellow 
marked in black paint with the letter 
F (for “ felon”). . 

After a thorough medical exami- 
nation, a note was made of each 
man’s physical condition and apti- 
tude for labour. A convict barber 
crop their hair close to the 
cranium, removing locks, curls, em- 
and lurking-places for 


for inspection by the Commandant, 
Captain O’Hara Booth, who never 
neglected this routine, to make him- 
self familiar with the name, appear- 


He was a man who stood no non- 
sense. He was firm, but just. 
Thousands of convicts were re- 
formed, taught trades, and made 
into useful, law-abiding citizens by 
O’Hara sooth’s encouragement of 
habits of industry, cleanliness and 
decency. 

He fixed the fourteen new arrivals 
with his eagle eye. Then he spoke 
to them. 


“You men have not come to Port 
Arthur for a holiday! You are sent 
here, and put under my charge, and 
I need not remind you of the reasons 
why you are here. I will listen fairly 
to any complaints you may wish to 
make to me, but don’t think [ am 
going to be soft with you, as that is 
not my duty. . ee 
about that! The overseers, 
sables and wardsmen have orders 
from me to treat you fairly, but 
strictly. ... 


Condensed from Martin Cash. Angus and Robertson, London. 18s. 


MP 


The newcomers were then paraded — 
4 
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“You can take it from me, now, 
that it is no use trying to abscond 
from this settlement. This place is 
practically an island. It is joined to 
the mainland by a narrow neck of 
land, named Eaglehawk Neck, a 
long way from here, through ‘the 
bush, and that Neck is guarded by 
armed sentries and savage dogs. 

“ You will be recaptured for sure, 
if you try to make a break, and in 
that case you cam expect no mercy 
from me, and, by Heavens, I'll show 
you none! 

“ There is only one gate leading 
from Port Arthur, to regain your 
liberty,” concluded the Comman- 
dant, “and the key of that gate is 
in my pocket!” 

Martin looked around at his 
fellow-felons—an ugly lot, grotesque 
in their canary suits and with their 
cropped hair and stubbled faces. 

Every man had a scowl on his 
jowl. How could it be otherwise, 
when each man was locked up by 
himself, for twelve hours every 
night, to brood on his misfortunes? 

They had lost the art of laughter. 
The canker of self-pity made them 
glum and sullen. In their features 
were the marks of weakness and 
woe, dejection and despair. Their 
eyes were furtive, as of men who 
conceal bitter thoughts. Resentment 
seethed within them, and had no ex- 
pression except in an occasional out- 
burst of snarling at one another, or 
of insolence to authority which could 
only bring a punishment to make 
them more resentful. 

Eleven years, thought Martin— 
eleven years of my life with animals 
like these. . . . 

Martin was put into the carrying- 
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gang. This consisted of several 
parties of men, engaged in carrying 
newly-cut timber from the bush to 
the sawpits, or to the wharf. 

All transport and traction was by 

convict-power. Martin was in a party 
of twenty men, carrying bundles of 
newly-split shingles from a hill 
named Tongataboo, to the wharf, a 
distance of four miles. The men 
walked in file along a narrow track 
through dense scrub. 

Martin worked for six weeks in 
the carrying-gang, without earning 
the overseer’s displeasure. He was 
determined to establish the reputa- 
tion of being a docile convict, so 
that he could be put at some work 
under less strict supervision, which 
would give him a chance of carry- 
ing out his now fixed intention to 
abscond from Port Arthur. 

Being an expert bushman, he be- 
lieved that he could succeed where 
so many others had failed. He gradu- 
ally added to his knowledge of the 
terrain by observation and cautious 
inquiries from old hands. 

The docile Martin was promoted 
from the carrying-gang to a wood- 
cutting gang, getting firewood, and 
so had an opportunity to move 
around in the bush, until he was 
familiar with most of the tracks near 
the settlement. 

At last came an opportunity he 
had long awaited, when he was 
selected, with two others, to carry 
rations to the signallers at the sema- 
phore station on Mount Arthur, the 
highest point of the country, a few 
miles to the south of the settlement. 

It was a clear, sunny November 
day. From the summit of the moun- 
tain he had a view of the whole 
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peninsula. He clearly fixed in his 
mind the situation of Eaglehawk 
Neck, the line of country he must 
take to reach it, and the configura- 
tion of Forestier’s Peninsula beyond. 

A couple of weeks went by. 
Martin was now working as an axe- 
man, felling trees to get logs for the 
sawyers in the sawpits at Long Bay, 
three miles north of the settlement. 

One day Cranky Jack, the over- 
seer, picked on Martin. “ Strong 
man,” he sneered. “Get into the 
water and bring out those stones 
from the bottom there, near the 
jetty. They’re in the way of the 

ts.” 

Martin waded into the water, and 
lifted out the stones. 

“You took a long time about it,” 
commented Cranky Jack. 

“ They were heavy.” 

“Ho? Answering back, eh? Lazy 
and giving cheek to an oversee", are 
you? Well, by the Book of God, Pil 


show you a new act that’s lately 
come up» my lad!” 

you?” said Martin. “Til 
show you one instead!” 

He hit Cranky Jack on the jaw 
and knocked him into the water. 

Before the overseer had —— 
out to the bank Martin 
absconded into the bush. 

Martin had an hour’s start, before 
Cranky Jack’s report of his escape 
could reach headquarters. Then the 
flailing black arms of the semaphores 
began wig-wagging the news to all 
the outposts in the peninsula. 

It was eight miles by road from 
Long Bay to Eaglehawk Neck, but 
Martin could not travel on the road, 
where the police patrols prowled. 
He remained hidden in the under- 
growth, st times crawling on his 
bands and knees through the dense 
bracken and prickly scrub, which 
lecorated his face and hands, and 
tore his clothes. 
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i The date was 10th December, 


1842—full summer; it was cool in 
the shade of the forest, and there 
was plenty of water in the ies. 
Water, but no food! In this forest 
of eucalypts, acacias, ferns and 
mosses there grew no wild fruits or 


which he could see below him, skirt- 
ing Eaglehawk Bay. 

Towards noon he lay hidden on 
the summit of a steep hill, overlook- 
ing Eaglehawk Neck. He had now 
been for thirty hours without food, 
and was acutely hungry. 


berries or edible roots to sustain 
human life. There were birds, mar- 
4 gupials, snakes and lizards, but these 


could not easily be caught with a 
man’s bare hands; and in any case 
Martin had no means of lighting a 
fire to cook them. 

He had absconded without im- 
plements or weapons or accessories 
of any kind, except for the convict’s 
clothes he stood in. 

Towards neon, he lay in hiding 
near the summit of Signal Hill, two 
miles north of Long Bay. He could 
see the semaphores wagging their 
code messages, and the red coats of 
the sentries on guard. 
to get a view of the country ahead, 
the line he must take. About two 
miles to the north he could see the 
shore of Norfolk Bay, the semaphore 
station at Taranna, and the track 
skirting the shore of Eaglehawk Bay, 
leading to Eaglehawk Neck. 

He continued his tedious 
through the scrub. At nightfall, he 
was hidden in the hills near 
Taranna, about seven miles north of 
Port Arthur, and five miles west of 
Eaglehawk Neck. 

A heavy shower of rain fell. Cold, 
wet and hungry, he lay down in the 
bracken at the foot of a tree, and 
dropped off to sleep. 

At dawn he continued his j journey, 
keening im the scrub on the hills, in 
the same direction as the road, 


the guardhouse was flailing furiously. 
He could see the line of red-coated 
sentries across the Neck, 
their bayonets ing, and armed 
constables patrolling the roads be- 
low him. A line of kennels, housing 
mastiffs, was also plainly visible, and 
the animals moving about on their 
chains. 


“Till have to swim, and risk the 
sharks,” he decided. 

Eagichawk Bay, separating Tas- 
man’s Peninsula from Forestier’s 
Peninsula, on the western side of 
Eagiehawk Neck, was narrowed to 
a quarter of a mile at the point 
where he decided to swim across it. 

To reach the beach he would have 
to cross the road, which was 
patrolled by constables stationed in 
guardhouses a mile apart on the 
roadside. 

When darkness fell, Martin 
watched the lanterns of the police 
patrols moving along the road. 
Towards eleven o’clock he crawled 
down to the roadside, and lay hidden 
in the bracken until a patrol passed. 

He took off his boots, then ran 
cat-footed across the road, and lay 
hidden among the rocks at the 
water’s edge. 

He peered out to the dark water, 


and could vaguely discern the out- 


+H | The guardhouse on the sandy isth- 
1 mus was clearly visible, less than a 
hit mile from his hiding-place. The 
semaphore on a hummock behind 
| 
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line of the shore on the other side. 
Do sharks hunt at night-time? he 
wondered. Can they see in the dark? 

Thoughts pounded through his 
head, deliriously. He had now been 
without food for forty-two hours. 
Am I, then, to be a meal for hungry 
sharks? 

He saw lights twinkling a few 
hundred yards from him, as two 
patrols met on the road. 

Taking off his clothes, he knotted 
them into a bundle, and fastened the 
bundle on his head with the trouser- 
legs. Then he waded into the water, 
and began swimming towards the 
distant shore. . . . 

At every moment he expected the 
crunch of ferocious jaws in his flesh. 
He swam stealthily, but slowly, feel- 
ing that a human being is at a severe 
handicap, compared with fish, in the 
sea—but after a few minutes he lost 
his fear, and struck out boldly. 

As he neared the shore, he swam 
into a tangle of seaweed, and for a 
time progress was difficult. Then he 
tried the depth, and found that he 
was standing on the bottom. He 
waded through the seaweed and 
stepped ashore. 

Then he skirmished along the 
beach, listening and looking for signs 
of patrols on this shore, but he was 
alone. 

Now on Forestier’s Peninsula, he 
did not know the lie of the land, 
except that a track led through it 
from Eaglehawk Neck to East Bay 
Neck, northwards. 

He made his way into a thick 
scrub, and kept walking and crawl- 
ing until he to a creek. He 


came 
drank deeply, then crawled into a 
patch of bracken and 
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The sun was shining brightly 
when he awoke. I’m free! was his 
first thought on waking. He had now 
been fifty hours without food, but, 
strangely, seemed to have lost the 
feeling of acute hunger. 

He looked and listened carefully 
all around, but there were no signs 
of pursuers, or of any human beings. 

He continued his journey north- 
wards through the scrub, with much 
caution. In late afternoon, he heard 
a bell. Skirmishing in the direction 
of the sound, he saw houses in a 
clearing, tilled fields and grey-clad 
men. This was the probation 
station on Forestier’s Peninsula, for 
convicts newly arrived from Eng- 
land. The bell was calling them in 
to dinner. 

Martin watched the smoke curling 

from the cookhouse chimney and 
the constables’ cottages nearby. For 
a moment he contemplated raiding 
the kitchen to get something to eat. 
Then he noticed the semaphore wig- 
wagging behind the group of build- 
ings. 
This was Murdunna Station, near 
the shore of Norfolk Bay. He had 
about six miles still to go, to reach 
East Bay Neck, the isthmus of Fore- 
stier’s Peninsula. 

Keeping under cover, he skirted 
around the station, and came in 
sight of the road leading northwards. 
In his canary-yellow garb he would 
be a conspicuous figure. He took 
note of the direction of the road, 
then veered into the scrub. 

At sundown, worn out, he dropped 
to the ground and was asleep in a 
few Soon he 
by the gnawing pangs of hunger 
thirst. It was pitch-dark, and for a 
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few moments he could not recollect 
where he was. He was dizzy. 

Then he could think clearly and 
calmly again. He decided not to 
move from where he was until day- 
light. For hours he tossed and 
turned, unable to sleep, strange 
noises surging in his ears, his tongue 
dry, his brow fevered. 

At dawn’s first grey light he stood 
on his feet, but swayed, and sat on 
the ground. He had been three days 
without food, and this would be the 
fourth day. 

According to his guess, East Bay 
Neck was only a few miles to the 
northward. If only he had a club of 
bread. . . . 

His dizziness passed, and he skir- 
mished ahead again, going north- 
wards through the scrub. Presently 
he saw the road, and a party of 
patrolling constables. He lay low. 

He fell asleep, then awakened 
with a start and forced his way again 
through the bush, expecting to see 
East Bay Neck very soon. 

About four o’clock in the after- 
noon he realised that he had lost his 
bearings. He returned on his own 
tracks, until he came to the place 
where he had seen the road. He 


_ arrived there at sundown and, crawl- 
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ing under a bush, instantly went to 
sleep 


At dawn, on the fifth day of his 
fast, he awoke, light-headed and 
weak, and continued his journey, 
keeping the road in sight. He drank 
water wherever he could find it, but 
had sharp pains in his chest, and 
believed that he was going to dic. 

About four o’clock in the after- 
noon he was seen by a party of con- 
stables, only one mile from East Bay 
Neck. He attempted to run, but 
could only stagger feebly. They soon 
came up with him, and secured him. 

The Chief Constable who had 
captured him said: “ Well, I admire 
your pluck! You nearly got clear 
away, and I pity you. I’ve no pity 
for the rascals who never get farther 
than three or four miles from the 
settlement when they try to abscond, 
but you’ve made a very determined 
effort!” 

Martin was food and 
allowed to rest for a day until he 
was able to travel. 

He was then handcuffed and 
marched with an escort along the 
road, through Eaglehawk Neck, and 
on to Port Arthur, a distance of 
twenty-five miles from the place 
where he had been captured. 


Li is short, and we have never too much time for gladden- 
ing the hearts of those who are travelling the dark journey 
with us. Oh, be swift to love, make haste to be kind! 


—HENrRI Friépéric AMIEL. 


skeletons were crossing a churchyard. Said one: “ I’ve 
been dead for 200 years. How long have you?” 
Replied the other: “I’m not dead. I’m a Dublin ratepayer.” 
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THE GREEN HILLS 


SHort Story 
WALTER 
HAT’s the use of cryin’?” he 
asked. 
“Tt makes your eyes 
sparkle,” she said. 
en Cage makes them red and 


ugly,” he said. : 
“Weil, at least,” she said, “ they 
are my own eyes and I can do what 
I like with them.” 

They were silent for a time. 

They sat beneath the brow of the 
green hill. They could see the vil- 
lage below them and the silent sea 
out beyond as placid as a good 
dream. The red sun was just about 
to plunge into the sea. You'd 
almost listen to hear the sizzling 
sound it should make. That was on 
their right. And on their left the 
moon was in the sky, crescented, its 
light lit, ready with its feeble ‘but 
fertile challenge to the departing 
sun, It was a warm evening. 
bracken on which they sat was 


eaning back on his 
elbow, plucking at the fading blos- 
coms of the heather, idly, tearing it 
with strong brown fingers. 

“ The village looks nice now from 
here,” he said. 

It did. It was small. There were 
six houses, all newly built inside the 
last few years. Some of them were 
plastered with a white cement, some 


Reprised from The Green Hills And Other Stories. Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 
London. 12/6 
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of them roughcast with a cream 
dash. They sat in a regular half- 
circle around the small quay. The 
school was in the middle. ‘The priest 
came over from the other side to 
say Mass there on Sundays. It 
looked nice. You could see four cur- 
rachs drawn up on the yellow sands 
and the mast of a hooker, rope fes- 
tooned, rising from the far side of 
the quay. There was a dog barking 
in the street. They were high up on 
the hill. Over from them, around 
the shoulder of the hill, a mountain 
stream rushed down to seek the sea. 
It didn’t rush much now. It wanted 
rain to make it roar. But you could 
hear it if you listened for it. 

“It looks nice,” she said. ae 
h will remember it.” 

ET know it’s nice,” he said. “I 
will probably remember it. But 
there are bound to be places just 
as nice as it.” 

“Do you mean that, now,” she 
asked, “ or are you only saying it 
because you're beginning to feel 
lonely already?” 

Her back was towards him, her 
head bent. It was a good back, a 
good strong back, tapering to a nar- 
row waist. Her hair, cut short for 
utility’s sake, was brown with flecks 
of lighter hair bleached by the sun. 
He knew her face. It was local and 
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handsome, well sha and firm. 
That was it—firm. Firm eyebrows 
and a small firm nose and chin with 
the lips turned out as if they were 
pursed. Her eyes were startlingly 
light blue and direct, but they could 
be soft. 

“No,” he said, “ I’m not getting 
lonely already. I have been away 


won’t be 


back 

come back with money in my 
pocket which I will spend freely and 
that I will go away again, and that 
this time you will come with me.” 


We've said it all before,” she 
said. “ ’s the use, Derry?” 
“ What hell is there below 


compare with it? Are you to 
your whole life here, grow- 
ing old and dying and never to 
have been out of it?” 
“T am,” she said. 
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world. There are. I saw them. I 
saw green hills that’d make this one 
look like it had the mange.” 

He got up and then stooped and 
took her hand and pulied her up 
to face him. He was tall: he looked 
down at her face. She looked at him. 

“ Didn’t I tell you you’d make 
your eyes red? They are. Listen, 
Martha, there’s just this difference 
between us. You want to stay here. 
I want to away from it. That's 
the only difference. One of us will 
have to give way. We know what it 
means. What it will mean not to be 
together. I tell you when I come 
back for you you wili forget the 
green hills.” 

“ There’s more between us,” she 
said, looking into the restless eyes. 
“You have shocking ambition. 
That’s between us. Why can’t you 
be ambitious here? Why do you 
have to go three thousand miles to 
be ambitious?” 

“Here! What’s here?” he asked, 
breaking away from her. “ Nothing. 
Work, work, work. What you get? 
You get enough to eat. New suit 
in a year, a bicycle on the hire 

. Cycle ten miles to a pic- 
ture. Six miles to a dance. Year in, 
year out. Gloom in the winter. Fish, 
shoot. But we’re not getting any- 
where. We're not just doing any- 
thing. I just can’t stand it. You 
know what can Pil get on. 
Til get on fast. I have it up here. 
I'll become somebody. You'll see.” 

“ That’s the trouble,” she said. “I 
know you will, and I don’t know 
that you'll be the better of it.” 

The broad shoulders, the close- 


| 
before.” 
“But this time you 
A coming back,” she said. 
aa “IT don’t know,” he said. “I 
tS might, but I hope I won’t be coming 
A | “Why, but why?” he asked. 
Th sweep of his arm, “that binds you 
to it?” 
if “T just like it, that’s all,” she 
at: said, “‘ That’s all. I just like it. I 
ee like what we have and I don’t think 
+ ie anywhere else could be the same as 
mo it, and I just like it, that’s all.” 
af re. “ How can you know?” he asked. 
iia as “ How in the name of God can you 
THe 
“Well, I'm not,” he said de- 
Ty cisively. “ You talk about the green 
i hills. What green hills? You talk 
hE about green hills as if there weren’t cropped hair, the brown strong face 
any green hills anywhere else in the atl the eyes. Ob, bed pet 
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(NCE upon a time the cat lived only in the jungle. One 
became friendly with a rabbit, but the rabbit was killed in 
a fight with a duiker. So the cat lived with the duiker. Then 
the duiker was killed by a leopard, so the cat decided to live 
with the leopard. A few days later the leopard fought with a 
lion and was killed. The poor cat made friends with the lion, 
who soon after was killed by a huge bull. The cat thought, I 
must make friends with an animal large and strong—an 
elephant. So he did. But one day a hunter shot the elephant. 
Now the cat did not know what to do, but thought: If this 
man can kill a powerful elephant, I had better make friends 
with him so I can live in safety. He followed the hunter home, 
and when the hunter entered the place the cat heard sounds of 
quarrelling, and saw the man in flight from a woman. The cat 
said to himself: Now I have seen the strongest of all creatures 
—a woman! Ever after the cat has lived with women, because 


it is they who are all powerful. 


somewhere all right. He was like a 
big city man at this moment with 
his well-cut double-breasted suit 
and the white shirt and light shoes 
looking incongruous on the side of 
a Connemara hill. He came back to 
her. He put his big arms around her. 
She could feel his breath on her face. 

“You'll change, my girl,” he 
said. I could change in a minute, 
she thought, when I am as close to 
him as this. “ You can’t whip our 
feeling. You'll see. I'm willing to 
put up with it until I come back 
for you. I'll make that gift to you, 
the fact that I have to come back 
to you, that I can’t force you to 
come with me. You wait for me. 
You take up with any of the lads 
below and murder them, you'll 
see. You hear that.” 

“TI do,” she said. 

They heard his father’s voice call- 
ing then. He was coming up the 
hill. He kissed her hard. Her lips 


—American Mercury. 


were bruised against her teeth. But 
she strained to him. Almost his 
heart missed a beat, at the thought 
that he would be without her. But 
the restlessness came back to him. 
A four-engined plane winging over 
the sea with a gigantic continent 
below waiting to be conquered by 
Derry O'Flynn. It would be done. 
Lesser men had done it before him 
if they had the sluggish Irish blood 
that seemed to gush and gurgle with 
restless achievement once they got 
away from the inertia of their own 
villages. 

“ Goodbye, darling, for now,” 


said Derry. 

“Goedbye,” she said, her head 
hiding in his chest. 

“ There you are,” his father said, 
coming up with the slow loping 
stride of the shepherd. The dog was 
with him. He was a big loose- 
limbed man. In the moonlight you 
codld mistake hie Ser his son if bis 


a 
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handsome, well sha) and firm. 
4 That was it—firm. Firm eyebrows 


. be and a small firm nose and chin with 

; the lips turned out as if they were 

3 eye Her eyes were startlingly 
ight blue and direct, but they could 

be soft. 

“No,” he said, “I’m not getting 

lonely already. I have been away 
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world, There are. I saw them. I 
saw green hills that’d make this one 
look like it had the mange.” 

He got up and then stooped and 
took her hand and pulied her up 
to face him. He was tall: he looked 
down at her face. She looked at him. 

“ Didn’t I tell you you’d make 
your eyes red? They are. Listen, 
Martha, there’s just this difference 
between us. You want to stay here. 
I want to go away from it. That’s 
the only difference. One of us will 
have to give way. We know what it 
means. What it will mean not to be 
together. I tell you when I come 
back io you will forget the 


“ There’s more between us,” she 
said, looking into the restless eyes. 
“You have shocking ambition. 
That’s between us. Why can’t you 
be ambitious here? Why do you 
have to go three thousand miles to 
be ambitious?” 

“Here! What’s here?” he asked, 
breaking away from her. “ Nothing. 
Work, work, work. What you get? 
You get enough to eat. New suit 
in a year, a bicycle on the hire 
purchase. Cycle ten miles to a pic- 
ture. Six miles to a dance. Year in, 
year out. Gloom in the winter. Fish, 
shoot. But we’re not getting any- 
where. We're not just doing any- 
thing. I just can’t stand it. You 
know what can happen. I'll get on. 
I'll become somebody. You'll see.” 

“ That’s the trouble,” she said. “I 
know you will, and I don’t know 
that you'll be the better of it.” 

The broad shoulders, the close- 


2b “But this time you wor’t be 
mh) coming back,” she said. 
it might, but I hope I won’t — 
a4 back. I hope that if I come back 
mat) will come back with money in my 
ae 4 pocket which I will spend freely and 
mir; this time you will come with me.” 
ig “No,” she said. 
- “Why, but why?” he asked. 

a “We've said it all before,” she 
ihe said. “ What’s the use, Derry?” 
“What the hell is there below 
ee) there,” he asked with an impatient 

to it?” 

ep “TI just like it, that’s all,” she 

; said, “ That’s all. I just like it. I 

. A like what we have and I don’t think 

haa anywhere else could be the same as 

ma it, and I just like it, that’s all.” 

et “ How can you know?” he asked. 

F a “ How in the name of God can you 

Ts compare with it? Are you happy to 

whole life here, grow- 

“ies ing and dying and never to 

The have been out of it?” 

“TI am,” she said. 

he “Well, ['m not,” he said de- 

j Hid cisively. “ You talk about the green 

Thy hills. What green hills? You talk 

rh about green hills as if there weren’t cropped hair, the brown strong face 
mht) any green hills anywhere else in the and the restless eyes. Oh, he'd get 
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(NCE upon a time the cat lived only in the jungle. One 
became friendly with a rabbit, but the rabbit was killed in 
a fight with a duiker. So the cat lived with the duiker. Then 
the duiker was killed by a leopard, so the cat decided to live 
with the leopard. A few days later the leopard fought with a 
lion and was killed. The poor cat made friends with the lion, 
who soon after was killed by a huge bull. The cat thought, I 
must make friends with an animal large and strong—an 
elephant. So he did. But one day a hunter shot the elephant. 
Now the cat did not know what to do, but thought: If this 
man can kill a powerful elephant, I had better make friends 
with him so I can live in safety. He followed the hunter home, 
and when the hunter entered the place the cat heard sounds of 
quarrelling, and saw the man in flight from a woman. The cat 
said to himself: Now I have seen the strongest of all creatures 


—a woman! Ever after the cat has lived with women, because 


it is they who are all powerful. 


—American Mercury. 


somewhere all right. He was like a 
big city man at this moment with 
his well-cut double-breasted suit 
and the white shirt and light shoes 
looking incongruous on the side of 
a Connemara hill. He came back to 
her. He put his big arms around her. 
She could feel his breath on her face. 

“You'll change, my girl,” he 
said. I could change in a minute, 
she thought, when I am as close to 
him as this. “ You can’t whip our 
feeling. You'll see. I'm willing to 
put up with it until I come back 
for you. I'll make that gift to you, 
the fact that I have to come back 
to you, that I can’t force you to 
come with me. You wait for me. 
You take up with any of the lads 
below and murder them, you'll 

see. You hear that.” 

= do,” she said. 

They heard his father’s voice call- 
ing then. He was coming up the 
hill. He kissed her hard. Her lips 
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were bruised against her teeth. But 
she strained to him. Almost his 
heart missed a beat, at the thought 
that he would be without her. But 
the restlessness came back to him. 
A four-engined plane winging over 
the sea with a gigantic continent 
below waiting to be conquered by 
Derry O'Flynn. It would be done. 
Lesser men had done it before him 
if they had the sluggish Irish blood 
that seemed to gush and gurgle with 
restless achievement once they got 
away from the inertia of their own 


y. 
“ Goodbye,” she said, her head 
hiding in his chest. 
“There you are,” his father said, 
coming up with the slow loping 
stride of the shepherd. The dog was 
with him. He was a big loose- 
limbed man. In the moonlight you 
could mistake him for his son if his 
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villages. 
7 Goodbye, darling, for now,” 
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eyes weren’t so quiet. Then where 
did Derry get the eyes? His mother 
below was a quict-eyed woman too. 

“There’s a few people in below 
now,” the father said. “We better 
go down to the house.” 

“Til go down to them,” said 
Derry. “ Let ye come after me. I'll 
see ye below.” And he was gone, 
bounding down the hill like a goat, 
sideways and forward and jumping 
and never missing a step. They 
stood and watched him becoming 
smaller and smaller. 

“He has a lot of energy,” said 
Derry’s father. 

“ He has a lot of ambition,” said 
Martha, moving off. He looked 
after her. She was probably crying, 


he thought. He knew Derry’s 


mother was crying. He wondered 
idiy if the tears of women would 
make a big river, all the tears of all 
the women in the world. What good 
did all those tears do ever? Did 
they ever soften a heart or deflect a 
man from a purpose; or if they did, 
what did their success mean but 
frustration afterwards? He sighed 
and caught up with her. 

“Going to America is not what 
it was when I was g,” he said 
as he walked beside her. He ad- 
mired Martha. She could walk down 
a hill like a healthy sheep. 

“It’s different,” she said. 

“Man,” he said, “if you were 
going to America when I was 
young, you’d have to be preparing 
or a year. Everyone within fifty 
miles knew were going, and 
they'd all € sure to see you be- 
fore you left and wish you away 
with a tear or a little gift or a holy 
medal to guard you from the perils 


of the deep or a good scapular. 
Now—well, look at it now.” 

been pepped up,” said 
Martha, smiling. “Isn’t it only 
twelve hours away? It’s quicker 
now to go there than to go to 
Dublin.” 

“Spoiled they have it,” he said. 
“ Man, we used to have great times 
at the wakes before they went. We'd 
all cry our eyes out and we'd dance 
and drink porter until the small 
hours of the mornin’. I suppose you 
can’t feel sorry for people now when 
they’re only twelve hours away. 
Sure they could be only in the next 
parish.” 

“You'll miss Derry,” she said. 

He faltered then, of course. 

“Oh, not much,” he said. “ It’s 
like I’m saying. You haven’t time. 
It’s not the same. Besides, Derry 
was always restless. This is his third 
time away. Twice before, he was in 
England. He was always a restless 
one. I don’t know where we got 
him. Sometimes I say to his mother 
that she must have been courted by 
a wandering one on the sly.” He 
chuckled at this. “ You should have 
gone with him, Martha,” he said 
then, gently. “He’s very set on you.” 

“I’m set on him too,” she said. 
“But I’m set on here. I think he 
should be ambitious at home. It 
would take little to make me go 
with him, but it will be better that 
I don’t.” 

“TI know him,” said his father. 
“He will come back for you.” 

“ Maybe by then,” she said, “I 
will have py or he will have 
changed. Let him have his head 
now, and he will conquer the greca 
hills of America.” 
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“Will you come into the house?” 
he asked as they paused on the 
street. “ A few of his friends and a 
few bottles of stout and a few songs. 
Man, but it’s only a ghost of the 
good wakes long ago,” 

“Tl go home,” she said. “ We've 
said all that’s to be said. I will see 
him when he comes home.” 

“All right. Good night, girl. God 
bless you.” 

He watched her away. She walked 
slowly, her head was bent. One 
hand was behind her holding her 
other arm. She was idly kicking 
small stones out of her way. He 
sighed and turned towards the door 
of his house. There was no noise 
coming from it. Somehow this 
annoyed him, He - out loud. 

roof would 
ming off that house 
with the noise,” he said. He went 
in. 

Derry came back for her. Almost 
a year to the day. But he didn’t 
come alone. He was accompanied by 
two American sergeants and a firing 
party of American soldiers, and he 
had an American flag on his coffin, 
and his father had a medal that was 
gven to Derry for bravery in some 
foreign war, and he was plented in 
the small graveyard halfway up the 
green hill, right beside the stream 
that roared when the rain hit the 
hill and tinkled when it was low. 

And from here if you stood by 
his grave to put fresh flowers in the 
glass jar, you could look out across 
the wide expanse of the sea; and if 
you had the vision, miles and miles 
and miles away you could see the 


green hills on the other side of the 
world, 


EDEL 
QUINN 


(1907-1944) 
by 
Mgr. Leon-Joseph 
Suenens, 


BISHOP OF MALINES, 
BELGIUM 


“ May this book meet with the most 
favourable reception” 
—Pope Pius XII 


Tus Biography of a wonderful 
apostle of our own day will etch itself 
deep on your mind. 

It is the story of an Irish girl of 
supreme faith who com>ined beauty, 
gentleness and saperhuman courage. 

Edel Quinn was the Envoy of the 
Legion of Mary to Africa and already 
she has become a legendary figure there. 

This well-bound, beautifully illus- 
trated volume at 7/6 ‘by post 8/6) 
is exceptionally low-priced for these 
days, and is within the reach of all. 
Limp Bound edition now available at 
3/6 (by post, 4/6) (276 pp., 10 illus- 
trations). 


Pullished by 
c.j. FALLON 


43 Parkgate Street, Dutlin, Printed 
by Cahill & Co, Parkgate 
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Book OF THE MONTH 


Family Story Under the Moss 


HEN Mary Elizabeth Kelly 

left South Dakota to spend a 

year as “exchange teacher ” 
in England, she was determined to 
fit in a trip to Ireland, home of her 
parents, who had emigrated to cow- 
boy country when they were each 
twenty years of age. She gives a 
sprightly account of her crowded 
exchange year, including her trip to 
Ireland, in The Adventures of an 
Exchange Teacher (Vantage Press, 
New York, three dollars). 

In Stewartstown, County Tyrone, 
in the midst of her aunts, uncles and 
cousins, she recalled that her father 
had asked her to bring back a 
souvenir from the old land: — 

“Just bring me a piece of 
turf,” he said, and I knew that 
he meant it. When I told that to 
the neighbours we visited, all 
hastened to get good-sized pieces 

_and wrap them up for me. Soon, 

I had turf from all the farms 

around. “ Tell him it’s from — 

and — and —,” they said, and 
when I sailed from there I fancied 

I had a good part of Ireland in 

my trunk. 


It was July, and the Irish country- 
side showed “roses, roses all the 
way ”:— 

It was good to see the different 
homes with roses growing every- 
where and, at one home, espe- 
cially, to see apples hanging from 
a branch that was trained to 


‘ata along the sunny side of the 
use. The fields were producing 
bumper crops of hay and grain. . . 


On Lough Neagh’s shores she 
gathered coloured pebbles, for 
souvenirs. And she went from there, 
with her cousin, to see the graves of 
her maternal ancestors in Kildress 
and Clare churchyards : — 


The first two graves were those 
of my _ great-grandfather and 
great-grandmother on my mother’s 
side. The stones lay flat and were 
covered with a velvety layer of 
moss. Getting down on our knees, 
Elizabeth and I scraped off the 
moss and read the inscriptions, 
which were preserved best where 
the moss was thickest. There we 
read the family history for several 
generations. We copied it down 
upon the backs of envelopes, and 
later retold it to Uncle William, 
who gladly enlightened us with 
stories of that side of the family 
tree. 


In Clare Church she sat in the 
corner seat where her mother had 
sat each Sunday for many years:— 


As I looked up at the beautiful 
window given in memory of Lady 
Mary Clare, whom Mother had 
often mentioned, I imagined my 
mother a little girl again, singing 
hymns in that church, singing 3s 
she did the day I was leaving 
home for Ircland, when we were 
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Now ready—the enlarged 2nd Edition of 


GUIDE 
TO 
LOURDES 


Rev. J. A. Shields 


Guide was sold out soon after 
publication. This second Edition con- 
tains new material and more pictures. 
It is a very readable guide and will 
enrich the pilgrim's journey. What is 
perhaps a still severer test, it will be 
read with pleasure long afterwards. 
For those who cannot make the journey 
in persen it will be the passport to do 
soin mind. There is no abler or more 
sympathetic guide than Rev. J. A. 
Shields who knows his theme. He has 
packed into this book an enormous 
amount of valuable information and he 
1s always authentic, authoritative and 
eminently readable. are ten 
chapters :— 


Tue or Lourpes 


‘St. Bernadette and the Apparitions 
(a) St. Bernadette 
(b) The Apparitions 
(c) Opposition to Bernadette 
(d) Ecclesiastical Approbation 
(e) Growth of the Lourdes Pil- 
grimages 
(f) Great Days at Lourdes. 


Cures at Lourpes 


(a) Cures at Lourdes 
(6) Spiritual Cures 


x Procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
(d) The Torchlight Procession 
(@ At the Grotto 
SpeciaL Norices 
Lourdes Indulgences 
Special for Priests 
Special for Invalids 
Hymns, CHANTS AND THE INVOCATIONS 
ment 
(6) ‘Torchlight Pxocession 
(c) Additional Hymns 


PRAYERS AND DEVOTIONS s 
(a) The Rosary of the Blessed 


(c) Prayers in Fre 
(d) Prayers in Irish 


Excursions FROM LOURDES 
(a) Pic du Jer 


6) from llers, or 
(oy post Ltd, $3 
Parkgate Street, Dublin. 


TRAVELLING TO LOURDES 
The Domain of Massabielle 
Ing Calvary Hill 
rae (e} Other Places of Interest 
‘Tue Prcrimace Procramme 
or 
ere, 
of 
"CSS 
nd 
er’s E first Edition of this popular 
ere 
of 
the 
ms, 
ere 
we 
wn 
ind 
4 
im, b The Way of the Cross : 
iad (6) Bartres 
pom Betharram 
ful (e) Local Excursions 
ad 
os The Guide is tastefully produced, 
well-illustrated throughout, and is 
spiral bound. The cover illustration 
ing is an original in oils by the eminent 
as artist. R. Taylor Carson. Price 


() collection of ornamental owls. She 
ee began it on her university graduation 
nh day, with a present of an owl sitting 


rs on a crescent moon—the gold pin 
: of the Alpha Phi Sigma Literary 
Society. 

as During her exchange year she 


—this time to Dublin. 


et: | First, my cousin Betty and I 
tee went to St. Michan’s Church, 
ee where we were shown the pi 
1 Ue organ once played by Handel, the 
ie christening font used in the bap- 
tism of Edmund Burke, the ex- 
quisite wood carving, the movable 
pulpit, and the chair of repen- 
tance in which one sits and makes 
wish—these had made St. 
Michan’s famous. 


Et picked up a great many owls in 
ff. various shapes and forms—such as 
needic-holders, calendars, pen- 

holders, clocks, jewellery boxes. 
Ht i She made a second trip to Ireland 


Ty But, down in the vaults, she found 


weird things 


Broken coffins containing 
served bodies. One was 
to be that of a nun who had been 


tortured during the days of 


700 years old, with whom I shook 
. His 


while the skin of his body hung 
loose like a large piece of leather. 
In another room was a coffin that 
had been placed there forty years 
before, but the brass handles on 
it shone as if it had been placed 
there the day before. Spiders 
were the only living creatures in- 
habiting the place: their large 
artistic webs hung like heavy 
draperies in all tha corners. Dark- 
ness, crusaders, spiders, coffins— 
we didn’t stay long in that atmo- 
sphere! 


Her cousin’s husband, Bert, took 
her over Guinness’s brewery :— 
Being escorted through the 
establishment from the office to 
the sampling room was a long, 
interesting tour. The huge vats, 
the odour of the fermenting grain, 
the malt and hops, reminded me 
of an unescorted tour through a 
South Dakota farmer’s barn on a 
certain Sunday afternoon a few 
years ago, when a man lost his 
name, his social standing 
and most of his fortune for 
illegally operating a still. 


Mary Kelly is keen on the theatre, 
so her cousin brought her to 
the Abbey, to see The Heritage :— 
The Irish accent enlivened my 
spirits, and four acts of comedy 
with real Irish characters satisfied 
my longing to share the results of 
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bie driving to Groton to meet the religious persecution. Her feet 
ne had been cut off and her body 
on On My Way to Old Dublin made to fit the coffin. Another 
Bay. was supposed to be a Crusader, 
i fingers and nails were all intact, 
fae the form of a brass pig. Handing it 
to her, he said, “He you ought 
| ae to take this home with you. You 
| eS know, the English think we take 
(ee them to bed with us.” 
re ; Mary prides herself on her large 
| f 
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the work of Lady Gregory and 

W. B. Yeats, whose influence 

caused the revival of the drama in 

Ireland, with its marked effect for 

good on the world. 

On ‘her return journey to Birming- 
ham she visited the Isle of Man. In 
a large music store she asked for a 

y of the song Has Anybody Here 
Seen Kelly? The assistant answered, 
“Tt isn’t printed any more; every- 
body knows it.” 

Mary’s cousin, Bob Gillespie, a 
policeman, was stationed at Farns- 
field, near Nottingham. She took a 
bus trip to meet him:— 


Never having seen a picture of 
my cousin, I did not know what 
he might look like. I merely 
asked: “ Have you seen a police- 
man this morning?” They looked 
in the direction of his home and 
said: “ Here he is coming now.” 

I looked, and there was a 
rather stout, typical Irishman in 
a “bobby’s ” uniform approach- 
ing us on a bicycle. Smilingly, we 
greeted each other with a kiss, but 
when I noticed his countenance 
sober a bit I began to wonder 
whether he were the right man. I 
learned afterward that the whole 
town was watching, it was such a 
rare sight to see a policeman in 
uniform greeted that way by a 
strange girl! 


Her year as exchange teacher over, 


Mary went homie to South Dakota 
just a jump ahead of Hitler’s inva- 
sion of Poland. War was declared 
by England while she was on the 
high seas. Calling at Cobh, she saw 
it looking its best :— 


The sun shone brightly on the 


A vivid, exciting novel of 
Struggle against injustice 


Patrick Hogan’s 


great novel of the 
“troubled times” in treland 


CAMPS ON THE 
HEARTHSTONE 


A vivid and exciting story of Irish life 
at the beginning of the century. The 
scene is laid in Dublin, a city agitated 
by the Great Labour Movement, by the 
secret preparations for the Rising, and 
by the Rising itself with its tragic 
aftermath. The character studies are 
excellent. Burke, the people’s demi-god, 
swaying the masses to his will; Norah 
Cremins, a tragic figure, struggling to 
rise from the depths of her degradation, 
and in the end succeeding magnificently ; 
Monger the British spy, and Jack 
Neilan, our hero, bewildered and per- 
plexed, a pacifist at heart but a revolu- 
tionary by choice. This is a story of the 
workers of Dublin, of their struggle 
against injustice and of the part they 
played in shaping the destiiiy of Ireland. 


The author, Patrick Hogan, T.D., 
took an active part in the War of 
Independence and was deported to 
England after the Easter Week Rising. 
He is the author of several songs, 
including My Shawl of Galway Grey, 
and a book of short stories of Irish life 
entitled The Unmarried Daughter. 


“,... definitely 
worth reading ”’ 


Published vy C.J. Fallon Ltd., 43 Parkgate St. Dublin 
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jg he related, was quite timid and ran with all ficet- 
4 ness on the cry of his hounds. 

wit Captain A. N. S. Milbanke, a descendant of Lord Byron and 
4 } a former district officer in Kenya, recalls that a pack of hounds 

: were used in that colony to hunt lions and in no case did the 

a big game quarry turn on the hounds. 

ery Paul J. Rainey went lion hunting with a pack of American 
Js heunds and in one run the pack followed a liomess across a 
| it The lion may be the monarch of the jungle but a pack of 
AM b hounds in full cry is too much for his nerve of iron and he 
ri? is takes flight with the fleet hounds on his heels. 

—C. J. Ross in Field Sports. 
: 4 AN attist saw an old farmer who would make a good model. 


; iD. So he sent his maid to bring in the man to paint him. 
brie The old fellow hesitated. “ Will he pay me well?” 
“Oh, yes; he'll probably give you a pound.” 
Still the old man hesitated, scratching his head in perplexity. 
“It’s an easy way to earn a pound,” the maid prompted. 
“ Oh, I know that,” came the repiy. “I was only wondering 
how I'd get the paint off afterwards.” 


‘TH® next (October) issue of Tre Inisn Dicest will be published on 
Thursday, September 27th. 


i 106 THE IRISH DIGEST 
; Ml green hillsides and on the little visit to Ireland. She has twice kissed 
| the Blarney Stone :— 
out as a e- ; 
- Once is enough for arlyone! 
gers came on board, along with weete 
i old fling li lacesand ‘Kissed it only once. I was content 
a! souvenirs, and old men selling ‘© ‘ell @ story to anyone who 
bat write the story, but I demand that 
| Simce then, Mary has made a return be read. 
| 
9 (COLONEL H. G. MOORE who commanded the Cape Mounted 
ie Riflemen in 1879 hunted a lion with a pack of hounds 
7 . from the West of Ireland. 
we 


ALL ABOUT 
IRELAND 


So many of our American and 


Canadian readers have availed them- 
selves of the IRISH DIGEST Infor- 


mend them “a good book about 


ceive prompt attention. 


IRELAND 
A Documentary Record 
James Carty, M.A. 


and “ 
ll neutral, friendly 


traits, drawings and 
documents. 


Earls to Grattan’s Parliament 


mation Service to ask us to recom- 


Ireland” that we have prepared a 
short list of what we believe to be 
the best titles available. Orders and 
remittances sent te C. J. Fallon Ltd., 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin, will re- 


Here for the first time is a Docu- 
mentary Record of Irish History 
as seen and described by con- 
temporary witnesses and partici- 

_ pants. It is a fascinating story built 
up on eye witness accounts of par- 
liaments, speeches, conferences, and 
military campaigns, numerous sur- 
veys of Ireland, as seen by “old” 

new” Irishmen, by gee 


hostile, by planters surveyors and 
special co: 


illustrated with contemporary por- 
of 


Vol. 1—From the Flight of the 


Vol. 3—From the Great 
Famine to the Treaty of 1921 
Price $2.00 
THE CROMWELLIAN 
SETTLEMENT OF IRELAND 
Joun P. PRENDERGAST 
Prendergast’s Cromwellian Settle- 
ment is one of the few Anglo-Irish 
historical works, which has found its 
secure place as a classic. Treating as 
he does of the most tragic epoch in 
Irish History, the author never lets 
his intense love of his native land 
betray him into vague generalisations 


or futile bitterness. 
Price $10 


1916 PROCLAMATION CHART 


This chart, on linen-backed, hard- 
wearing paper, is an enlarged fac- 
simile of the Proclamation 
of the Republic read by Patrick 
Pearse at the General Post Office, 
Dubiin, and includes scraper board 
portraits of the seven signatories, the 
Tricolour and the Crests of the four 
provinces in colour. 


Size 24” x 36”. Suitable for 
framing $2.50 
With dowels $3.25 


There is also a smaller reproduc- 
tion available which is ideal for the 
home. 

Size 15” x11” Price $1.00 
OUTLINE OF IRISH HISTORY 


Part 1§¢. 

Part II 200. 

Condensed into a few these 
booklets provide enough essential 


information to give the reader a 


Price $1.50 
Vol. 2—From Grattan’s Parlia- 


ment to the Great Famine 
Price $1.50 


bird’s eye panorama of Irish history. 
Prices ed include postage and 
es. 


(Ireland’s Declaration of 


fortunate people who have lived 
for years in France. Imagine French 
or German or Italian being a second 
mother tongue to you. 

You'd be able to follow the rapid 
flow of the spoken language with 
ease and speak instantly without 
thinking about it. When you went 
abroad it would make a world of 
difference to your enjoyment. 

Most of us think that being able 
to speak other languages is a knack 
or gift possessed by very few. Or we 
think that it calls for long sustained 
effort. The fact is that we all have 
the gift if only we go about it in 
the right way. And the proof that 
we can do it is that we have done it 
before. 


Remember how we learned Eng- 
lish when we were children? We 
did it easily, naturally and 
thoroughly. We took it in our stride. 
First we listened to the words being 
repeated over and over, then we 
found we could say them for our- 
selves. 

Do ;ou know that you can learn 


Thousands have learnt to speak 
a foreign language fluently Ly 
this learn-as-you-listen method. 


a foreign language in just the same 
way aud that you can do it in your 
own home? 

The Linguaphone system is based 
on the same principles as the way 
you learnt your mother tongue. And 
every year it gives thousands of 
people the wonderful gift of speak- 
ing a foreign language. 

This is how it works. You sit 
dowa in the comfort of your own 
home and listen to Linguaphone 
records made by distinguished 
speakers and professors of the lan- 
guage of your choice. As you listen, 
you follow the words in the illus- 
trated textbook. You hear the word, 
you see the picture of the object and 
you read the written word. 

First the voice speaks slowly and 
simply but always only in French 
or whatever language you are learm 
ing. Then as you make progress !t 


speeds up gradually until you can 
language conversa- 


follow the at real 


Advertisement 
| 
at >be yours too 
‘ie with the same case as those 
f 


tional speed. One good way of learn- 

ing is to hear a passage, then pause 

and speak the words yourself. With 

Linguaphone you can replay even a 

= passage cight and over again 
you get it right. 

From the very first you hear only 
perfect pronunciation with that real 
French accent and rhythm. Natu- 
rally you fall into the same way of 

ing yourself. Soon you can 
express ‘yourself freely and easily 
and follow the language without 
effort. 

Even 7 gs who have been quite 
unsuccessful at learning languages at 
school find that Linguaphone helps 
them to become surprisingly good 
linguists, One of the reasons is that 
Linguaphone is just as much a fas- 
cinating hobby as a method of 
study. There are no long lists of 
words to remember. Even the gram- 
mar is made easy. 

Because you learn by Lingua- 
phone in your own home, the whole 
family can take on a language to- 
gether. Children find it is so easy 
and interesting and a great help in 
their language learning at school. 

For holidays abroad Linguwaphone 
is an investment which gives won- 
derful returns in extra enjoyment. 
You can talk freely to the foreigners 
you meet. You can go where you 
like off the beaten track. And you 
get better service wherever you go 


Advertisement 
in shops, restaurants and hotels. In 
addition there is the all-round 
enrichment of leisure which the 
knowledge of a language gives—in 
— books, films and the 
radio. 


The Linguaphone Institute which 
invented and has developed this 
unique system has branches in 
thirty-two countries. It has the co- 
operation of over 200 professors and 
has taught languages to over a 
million people. Today over 11,000 
schools and colleges use the Lingua- 
phone system. 


Anyone can make this test 

The Linguaphone Institute is so 
certain of the value of its language 
courses that it makes an unusual free 
offer. Send today for a free twenty- 
six-pege booklet giving full informa- 
tion on the Linguaphone method. 
With it you will receive details of 
how you can have, on application, a 
complete course in any Iz:nguage in 
your own home, for a week’s free 
trial. 

There are courses in thirty-two 
languages, including Iris, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Portu- 
guese, Russian, Polish, Czech, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Finzish, Ice- 
landic, Dutch, Afrikaans, Esperanto, 
English, Persian, Chinese, Hindus- 
tani, Arabic (Eeyptian), Modern 
Hebrew and Modern Greek. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


TO: THE 


INSTITUTE (DEPARTMENT 0.F.0.2.) 

dervis Street, Dulin. Toterhere 79444, 
Please send me t fi 26-page boek about Linguaphone. I am specially mterested 
in (strike Forcign Travel, Business, Literature, Science , Consular 
Service, Examinations, Children’s Study. (1 have/have not gramophone). 
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IF 


Our Postbag 


or THe Artist :—‘* Where could I get a 
irs. O'Leary, of Upper Hi ellington, 
a we assured ourselves. me an easy one 
But after an intensive searc there and 
available. 
himself about it. 
ly transmitted to our 
corr 
f. it would be 
to 
tame of ite, photographs would not be 
of Jt Isn't This Time of 


in the erican edition 
Fen At All (Doubleday, New York C City). 


thie latter is 
Penguin Phi his As I 
Sackville Street. Incidentally, it him as a 


with Irish associa- 


Mr. Kenneth H. Ford, P.O. Box 386, Pacific 
Grove, California, U.S. rds tells us Ps has been 

aby some time past in“‘a research project 
a ving flying saucers, so-called,” and he would 

much like to know if articles regarding these 

peo Amen have been published in [rish news- 
pe and magazines. 

adds: ‘‘I am now in the process of 
antl a rather extensive bibliography, to be 

nded to a volume culminating this research.” 

age would be deeply grateful, therefore, to 
readers for cuttings of fying-saucer articles. 


* 


Dm He Meer Mortarity ?—** 


The light o’ day 
may have — over me in 


the Marble City 


(ene. cars back, but I don’t remember 
linking from the re,” writes Mr. "Thomas F. 
Brophy, 2427 oplar Road, Havertown, 


Pennsylvania. 

**In 1910, at the age of 20,” he goes on, “I 
arrived at the station [Kingsbridge] near Parkgate 
Street and headed for Kevin Strect and a job on 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police Force. My 
6 ft. 5 in. frame was subjected to physical con- 
tortions every time Inspector 'y gave the drill 
commands on the barrack square in the shadow of 
St. Patrick's and Jacob’s biscuit factory. 

“The good Lord was ever so kind then as to 
allow me to be one of the company of 218 D.M.P. 
men in Dublin Castle; my anther was 195B. 

‘ But my roving instinct got the better of me. 
On October 2nd, 1914, I landed in New York. 
I settled in Philadelphia. During World War I 
I sailored in the U.S. Navy. I have had 35 years 
of wedded bliss, and have been in the ughaletery 
business for a long time. 


Tus Mnxy Wetcu:—‘Is it true,” 


asks a 
Milbourne reader (J. McD.), ** that the shape of 
the milk churn used in rural Ireland is based 


great deal of experience. 

If a vertical line drawn from the — of gravity 
of an object falls within its the object is 
what is called stable equilibrium —that is, well 


balanced and difficult to u 
case with the am 
much wider t 


is full of milk it is even 
less liable. 
‘THe Morr A MAN Knows :—A Leyton (London) 
reader, Mr. 'T. O'Neill, vaguely recollects that 
What 

in favour ri . 
ve think our correspondent is 

his play, John Bull's Other Island, in ich 
Father Keegan is made to say 


it was a , but we were 
ntful nor daunted. Pe 
“How many le bearing my surname are 
living in Ire’ ?” asked Mr. A , 
411 West 115 Street, New York City. 


PLEASB NOTE 
concerning the Proclamation 
of <¥ (the Declaration of Irish Inde- 
daily, mainly from the 
Inited 


Will American readers please note that 
size 24" x 35" 
each, pest free. A 
casts $2.00. 
Both are available from the publishers, 


ler size 11" x15" 


Messrs. C. J. Fallon, Ltd., 43 Parkgate 
Street, Dublin. 
“IT know how many there are in every other 


part of the world.” | - he continued, ‘‘ except the 
place they originated i in.’ 

He has been helped in his count of the number 
of Seannells abroad by flipping through the 
Telephone Books of_ various English-speaking 
countries kept im the New York Public Library ; 
oe it seems there is no Irish Telephone Directory 
there. 

Well, according to the latter there are 10 
telephone-equipped Scannells in Dublin, 1 in 
County Wickiow, 1 in County Galway, 1 in 
County Kerry, 6 in County Cork (of course !). 

That makes 19 Scannells all told, but everybody 

that’s a mere fraction of the total clan 
membership. One way of ascertaining the total 
would be to write to every police barracks in the 
country, as the I ser eant and his men are 
age to know all the lis in their area. 
things the hard way, we admit, but 
thorough way. At any rate we have 


It's doi 
it’s also 


Bh 4 Yes, indeed. Its shape—broad et the base and 
i tapering towards the top—was evolved after a : 
: the top, the centre of gravity is very low down, 
ay | and is, therefore, less liable to be knocked over. 
i 
if "The more a man knows, the farther 
young man, 
7a Which leaves us no wiser—or should we say 
Kiwiser we were st the beginning. COUNTING THE SCANNELLS :—No doubt about it, 
# 
4) 
& 
t 
ee 
F 


sent Mr. 


copy of tho Gants 
We were interested t 


iscover in the course 
otal number of 


same book states : 

rsons of each surname can be ascertained by 
multiplying the number of entries in the table 
by An average birthrate ” (which in 1890 was 1 in 


* 


Ounio FERMANAGH :—Remarking that she 
enjoys the Irish Digest and reads I regularly every 
month, Dr. Elizabeth Reed, of Butler, Ohio, 
U.S.A., proceeds to ask about the location of 
the lands once occupied by the Irvine part of 
her family in County Fermanag’ 

‘They were located in Killeas (elso variously 

lied in 18th-century documents as Killes, 

ittyless, Killileas, Killash), in the manor of 
Clabby. She is atzious to know if it is identical 
with the present-day Killadeas. We _doub t it, 
but we leave = someb better i d to 
pronounce on the matter. 

Readers anxious to obtain 

or districts in of Northern 
Ire —and surprisingly 
numerous in the past—would do well to note 
that (as we have informed Dr. Reed) they should 
write to H.M. Stationery Office, Chichester 
Street, Belfast, Came Antrim. 

We also informed Dr. Reed that Irvinestown, 
ten miles north of Enniskillen, got its name from 
the Irvine family of nearby tle Irvine—now 

nm as Necarne Castle. 
* 


Pun-FRrienps Wantep:—‘I would like very 
much to correspond with an Irish girl between 
the ages of 19 and 26 years, single and with a 
good writes Humberto Valencia, Osa 
chelsea Street, Jacksonville, Florida, U.S.A 
He adds that he is 30 years American- 

(of Spanish-Italian parentage) and works as a 

iesel maintenance man. 

From Australia comes a request for a a 
from County Cork. The writer is Norman R. 
Gleeson, 381 Main Road, Cardiff, New South 
Wales. Norman _ and 


maps of counties 


* 


FiGuRING Jt Our ; :—Stimulated by J 

issue, ar, Ss. C ospital 


sends us one: 
12345679 


98755432 
12345679 


222222222 


SALUTE TO IRISHWOMEN :—Sister Bernadette, of 
Chicago, remembers heving read once a tribute 
paid to Irishwomen of the 17th century 
Archbishop Rinuccini, was Papal Nuncio 
to Ireland, 1645-'49. Can we quote it for her? 
Yes, here it is: 

Th and 


© women of Ireland are beautiful, 
piety. They reely to anyone are 
or suspicious. Their style of dress differs 


by entry into 


fom que {the Italian] au. is somewhat like the 
renc 

“They all wear cloaks witi: iorg fringes, with 


‘hey ‘go go outdoors with no for the 
wearing a_ kerchief. Their 
chiidren are tall and strong.” 


x 


Howinc In One :—It is the custom in most golf 
clubs for a player who performs the. feat of 
holing in one to “‘ put them up”—in other 
words, stand all his club a round 
(or even rounds) of drinks. 

Mr. V. A. Duffy, of Belfast, wants to know 
if it is peasitile to be insured against this expense. 

We believe s, lion, will 
undertake to discharge it, in return for a small 


premium. So far as we can learn no Irish 
company wu this form of insurance. 


In Tur HILLBILLY | 

Ontario, reader, Mrs. P. A. M., 

cutting from the local Gatholie 
t reads 

“There are some families among the mountain 
population of Kentucky, Tennessee and the 
Carolinas who are for the most ~ » the grand- 
children and great-grandchildren of a colony of 
500 or 600 Irish stone-cutters who were brought 
to Charleston, South Carolina, in the early 
‘fifties to build a tunnel t gh a mountain in 
the Blue Ridge. The project was abandoned for 
want of funds and because of the Civil War. 

“When Father Devery, a Paulist Father, 
visited the home of an aged Irish mountaincer, the 
old man directed his sister to bring out a set of 
vestments which had been given to his ancestors 
nearly a century ago by a missionary named 
Father O'Connell. 

** He related how they had been preserved and 
concealed through the trying pack of the Civil 
War when the country about was overrun first by 
Sherman's troops, and later by, disbanded soldiers 
of both armies and conscripts. 


* 


Orr TO PHILADELPHIA :—We were delighted to 
once more from Mr. Robert F. scoll, 
Melrose, Massa husetts. He writes: 
“1 should like to find out the address of that 
ment of the Irish Government to which 
an Irish national should write in order to find 
out what is required preparatory to 
SS to the peg Can you tell me what 
As be has to obtain a pempamt, he must apply 
to the Passport Section of the Department of 
External Affairs, 78 St. St —_ Green, Dublin. 
If he lives outside of _the relevant 
particulars must be ae | to local Garda 
(i.e., police) station. 
ssport has been obtained, 


from a friend in the States stating that he is 
“‘looking after” the rant, and 
latter will obtain such employment that he will 
not be a burden to the community in 
intends to live, and - 


of the Republic of Ireland. 


of our research that in - 
Scannells born in Ireland was 42 A note in the 
“interested in exchanging magazines, picture | 
postcards, and so on.” : 
| 
should then write to the American Embassy. 
15 Merrion Square, Dublin, for the conditions of : 
3 


Have You Read 
These Books ? 


Sea of Glory, by Francis Beauchesne 
Thornton. The U-S. troopship 
Dorchester was torpedoed on a 
bitterly cold January night in 1943. 
The four chaplains aboard—a 
Catholic priest, a Minister of the 
Reformed Church, a Rabbi, and a 
Methodist Minister—encouraged 
their shipmates, to whom they had 
given their life-jackets. 
remained praying on deck until the 
vessel sank and they met death 
unflinchingly. This is the facts- 

d back 


pe story of the 
eroic chaplains. (The World's 
ware Ltd., Kingswood, Surrey. 


The Lisbon Earthquake, by Sir T. D. 
Kendrick. The euthor, who is 
Director of the British Museum, 
shows that the famous earthquake 
(which occurred on November rst, 


1755) was not only a shattering 
disaster to a great city—about 
15,000 people were killed—but also 
that its effect on contemporary 
thought was staggering. Everywhere 
people began to examine their 
consciences and amend their lives. 
He shows, too, that the earthquake 
brought an age to an end — the 
age of optimism. (Methuen and Co. 
21s. 


“ reconsideration '’ sets out te show 
Moore as a serious artist whcse 
career summarised the trensitior 
between two ages, and as a leader 
“against the application of anti- 
quated Victorian standards to art 
and literature.’’ Professor Brown 
follows his subject through the 
various phases of his career: as an 
Irish landlord, Paris aesthete, 
prophet of the Celtic revival and 
Ebury Street sage. (University of 
Washington Press, Seattle, U.S.A. 
4 dollars 50 cents.) 


To friends of Ireland in 


the 


U.S.A. and CANADA 
ere Send your subscriptions for the 
$2 IRISH DIGEST to 


MICHAEL GLAZIER CO. 


18 Months 
$4 Catholic and Irish Publishers 


38 Menthe 1909 BAYNARD BOULEVARD 
$5 WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


“Keeps you in touch with Ireland ”’ 


i) George Moore: A Reconsideration, by 
Professor Malcolm Brown. ‘Tuis 
; 
GD sent on request 
i ; 
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IRELAND 


travellers — neutral, y 
hostile, by planters, surveyors and 
special correspondents. 


Vol. 1—From the Flight of the 
Earls to Grattan’s Parliament 
Price $1.50 
Vol. 2—From Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment to the Great Famine 
Price $1.50 


Vol. 3—From the Great 
2.00 


Price $10 
1916 PROCLAMATION CHART 
(Ireland’s Declaration of 
Independence) 


Dublin, and includes scraper board 


ricolour and the Crests of the four 


tion available which is ideal for the 


home. 
Size 15”x11” Price $1.00 
OUTLINE OF IRISH HISTORY 
Part 1§c. 
Part II 
Condensed into a few , these 
booklets provide enough essential 


information to give the reader a 
bird’s eye panorama of Irish history. 

Prices quoted include postage and 
packing charges. 


THE CROMWELLIAN 
SETTLEMENT OF IRELAND 
Joun P. PRENDERGAST 
* i of the 
So many of our American and M™cAt is one ew Anglo-Irish 
Canadian readers have availed them- historical works, which has found its 
selves of the IRISH DIGEST Infor- secure place as a classic. Treating as 
mation Service to ask us to recom- he does of the most tragic epoch in 
Ireland prepared is intense love of his native land 
short list of what we believe to be samt Samet 
the best tides available. “Orders and. fate 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin, will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 
IRELAND 
aa This chart, on linen-backed, hard- 
AMES Carty, MLA. wearing paper, is an enla fac- 
Here for the frst time is Docu- simile of the original Proclamation 
mentary Record of Irish History Of the Republic read by Vatrick 
as seen and described by con- Pearse at e General Post Office, 
temporary witnesses and partici- 
pants. It is a fascinating story built 
on eye witness accounts of par: Provinces 
speeches, Size 24” x 36”. Suitable for 
veys of Ireland, as seen by “old” dowels 
All three volumes are lavishly 
illustrated with 
traits, drawings and facsi of 
documents. 


These delightful biscuits are crisp and delicious with a really 
distinctive flavour. Made from the finest i i 
to you in sealed air-tight packets to retain their oven-freshness. 
‘ Ovaltine ’ Biscuits are ideal for all occasions; 
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